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For the Companion. 
“ALL A-GROWIN’ AND A-BLOWIN’.” 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 

It had been such a weary hunt for lodgings. 
Not that lodgings are scarce in London. There 
are scores of streets, whole districts, indeed, 
where the house that did not say “‘Apartments’’ 
in its window would be the exception. 

But Miss Endell wanted to 
combine a great deal. She must 





just long enough to ’and over Johnny to me, and 
ask me to take care of him. 


“T’ve done my best; but a lodging-house is a | 


, . ! . . . 
‘Don’t, Johnny! Don’t, dear!’’ she said, ten-| with all its summer sights and sounds, and 


derly. 
I doubt if any one had ever called the poor lit- 


| 


strength came with its softer winds to the poor 
little waif. One day he stood before Miss En- 


worrit. What with empty rooms, and lodgers as | tle dumb boy ‘dear’ before, in all his eleven | dell, and put out his hand. She understood, and 
didn’t pay, and hard times, I never got money | years of life. He looked up throngh his tears, 


enough :head to spend on doctors. 


“But you mustn’t have Johnny a- worritin’ | sweet thing had befallen him; and then, in 
round. You'd get sick o’ that. The last ‘draw- | sort of timid rapture, he kissed the hem of Miss 


en 


with a glad, strange smile, as if some wonderful 


’ 


a 


dropped the half-crown into it. He hid it, with a 


| sort of passion, in his bosom, and Miss Endell 


smiled. Did even this little waif, then, care so 
much for money? 
As soon as he could stand, he 





be economical, for her funds were 
running low; she must be near 
the British Museum, for she 
wanted to consult many authori- 
ties for the book about ‘‘Noted 
Irishwomen,” by which she 
hoped to retrieve her fortunes; 
she wanted quiet, too, and rea- 
sonably pretty things about her. 

For a week she had spent most 
of her time in quest of the place 
where she could settle herself 
comfortably for a few months. 
It was the gray March weather. 
The mornings were dark, and 
the gloom of coming dusk set- 
tled down early; and during all 
the hours between, Miss Endell 
had been busy in that weary 
work of which Dante speaks, 
“climbing the stairs of others.” 

At last, after much considera- 
tion, she had decided to make a 
certain flight of stairs her own. 
She had taken the drawing-room 
floor of No. 30 Guilford Street; 
and with a comfortable feeling of 
success she had paid her bill at 
the Charing Cross Hotel, and 
driven to her new home. 

The drawing-room floor—that 
is to say, the suite of rooms up 
one flight of stairs from the 
street—is the most important part 
of a London lodging-house. Who- 
ever is kept waiting, when “the 
drawing-room’’—as it is the fash- 
ion to designate the lodger who 
occupies that apartment—rings, 
the ring must at once be ‘an- 
swered to.’’ That floor rents for as much as all 
the rest of the house put together, and is the chief 
dependence of anxious landladies. 

Miss Endell, accordingly, was received as a 
person of importance. Her boxes were brought 
up stairs, and her landlady, Mrs. Stone, bustled | 
about cheerfully, helping her to arrange things. 

At last everything was comfortably placed, 
and the tired new-comer settled herself in a low 


chair in front of the glowing coal-fire, and glanced 
around her. 















Mrs. Stone was still busy, wiping away imper- 
ceptible dust. The door was open, and in the | 
doorway was framed a singular face, that of a 
pale, slender child, with a figure that looked too 
tall for the face, and great eager eyes with such a 
wistful, silent longing in them as Miss Endell 
had never seen before. 

At the same moment Mrs. Stone also caught | 
sight of the child, and cried out, a little crossly,— 

“Go away, you plague! Didn’t I tell you as 
you wasn’t to ’ang roand the new lady, a-wor- 
ritin’ her?” 

The child’s wistful face colored, and the tears 
sprang to the great sad eyes; but he was silently 
turning away, when Miss Endell herself spoke. 
She was not specially fond of children; but she 
had a kind heart, and something in the wan, 
pitiful face of the child touched it. 

“Don't send him away, Mrs. Stone,” she said, 
kindly. ‘Come in, my little man, and tell me 
what your name is.”’ 

The child sidled in, timidly, but did not speak. 

“Don’t be afraid,”” Miss Endell said. ‘What is 
your name?”’ 
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“ALL A-GROWIN’ AND A-BLOWIN’.” 


ing-room’ said it made her that nervous to see 
him; and I halways thought she went off partly 
for that.” 

“J will not let him trouble me, don’t be afraid; 
but let him sit down here by the fire, and when 
I find he disturbs me I'll send him away.” 

Mrs. Stone vanished, and Johnny took up his 
station on a stool in a corner of the hearth-rug. 

Miss Endell busied herself with a book, but 
from time to time she looked at the boy. His 
face was pale and wistful still, but a half-smile, 
as sad as tears, was round his poor silent mouth, 
and he was gazing at his new friend as if he 
would fix every line of her face in his memory 
forever. 

For along hour he sat there; and then Mrs. 
Stone came to lay the cloth for dinner, and sent 
him away to bed. 

The next morning he appeared again; and soon 
it grew to be his habit to sit, almost all the day 
through, and watch Miss Endell at her tasks. In 
spite of her absorption, he occupied a good many 
of her thoughts. 

Like him, she was an orphan; and she had few 
close and vital interests in her life. She got to 
feel as if it belonged to her, in a certain way, to 
look after this silent waif of humanity more 
lonely still than herself. 

Often she took an hour from her work to read 
little tales to him, and it was reward enough to 
see how his eyes brightened, and the color came 
inte his pale little face. She used to think that 
if her work succeeded, Johnny should also be the 
better for it. As soon as the first edition of 











“Bless you, ma’am, he can’t speak!’”’ said Mrs. | 


Stone. 
“Can’t speak?” 


“No; he was born with something wrong. 


Laws, he can hear as well as anybody, and he | 


knows all yon say to him; but there’s something 
the matter. 


him, but I haint any money to try experiments. 


The last ‘drawing-room’ said that | 
there was doctors, she was sure, as could help | 


‘Noted Irishwomen’”’ was sold, she would have 
the best medical advice for him; and if there 
were such a thing as giving those lips language, 
it should be done. 

“Should you like to speak to me, Johnny?” she 
asked one day, suddenly. 

The boy looked at her, for one moment, with 
eves that seemed to grow larger and larger. Then 
came a great rush of sobs and tears that shook 
him so that Miss Endell was half-frightened at 
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Endell’s gown, 
pered foot tl 
beneath it. 


nd the slip- 
peeped out 


e is an instinct 
d in good women 
out toward all 
reatures, and it 
awoke Then in Miss Endell's 
heart. After that she and 
Johnny were almost insepar- 
able. Often she took him with her on her walks, 
and always when she worked he kept his silent 
vigil on the hearth-rug. 

Miss Endell had one extravagance. She could 
not bear to be without flowers. She did not 
care much for the cut and wired bouquets of the 
florist, but she seldom came home from her walks 
without some handful of wall-flowers, or a knot 
of violets or forget-me-nots. Now and then she 
bought a tea-rose bud; and then Johnny always 
poticed how lovingly she tended it—how she 
watched it bursting from bud to flower. 

He got to know that this strange, bright crea- 
ture whom he idolized, loved flowers, and loved 
tea-roses best of all. A wild desire grew in him 
to buy her tea-roses—not one, only, but a whole 
bunch. He spent his days in thinking how it 
was to be done, and his nights in dreaming about 
it. A penny was the largest sum he had ever 
possessed in his life, and a penny will not buy 
one tea-rose, much less a bunch of them. 

One day Miss Endell took him with her when 
she went to see a friend. It was a prosperous, 
good-natured, rich woman in whose house they 
found themselves. ‘Go and see the pictures, 
Johnny,” Miss Endell said; and Johnny wandered 
down the long room, quite out of ear-shot. 

Then she told his pathetic little story, and her 
friend’s careless yet kind heart was touched. 
When it was time for Miss Endell to go, she sum- 
moned Johnny; and then the lady they were vis- 
iting gave the boy a half-crown, a whole shining 
silver half-crown. 

Johnny clasped it to his heart in expressive 
pantomime, and lifted his wistful, inquiring eyes. 

“Yes, it is all yours,”’ the lady said, in answer; 
“and don’t let any one take it away from you.” 

Small danger, indeed, of that! The piece of 
silver meant but one thing to Johnny,—tea-roses 
—unlimited tea-roses. 

The next day he was taken ill. He had a fever 
—a low slow fever. His aunt was kind enough 
to him, but she had plenty to do, and Johnny 
would have been lonely indeed but for Miss En- 
dell. 

She had him bronght each morning into her 
room, and kept him all day lying on her sofa, 
giving him now a kind word, now a draught of 
cold water, and then a few grapes, with the sun’s 
secret in them. 

One day Johnny drew something from his bo- 
som, and put it into Miss Endell’s hand. It was 
the silver half-crown. He made her understand, 
by his expressive gestures, that she was to keep 
it for him; and she dropped it into a drawer of 
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“Johnny was my brother’s child. His father | the effect of her own words, She bent over and | her writing-desk, 
died before he was born, and his mother lived | put her hand on his head. 


At last Johnny began to get well. June came, 













took up his station on the bal- 
cony outside the windows, and 
watched and watched. 

His friend thought only that 
the sights and sounds of the 
street amused him. She was 
working on at the ‘ Noted 
Trish women,’” which was near- 
ing its conclusion, and it quite 
suited her that Johnny found 
the street so interesting. 

As for the child, he was pos- 
sessed by only one idea —tea- 
roses. He watched to see the 
hand-barrows come along, flow- 
er-laden and tempting. 

These same hand-barrows are 
a feature of London street life. 
They are full of plants growing 
in pots, and also there are plenty 
of cut flowers. The venders cry, 
as they pass along, ‘All a-growin’ and a-blowin’ ;” 
and there is something exciting in the ery. It 
seems part of the summer itself. 

Day after day, day after day, Johnny watched 
and watched. Flowers enough went by,—gerani- 
ums glowing scarlet in the sun, azaleas, white 
heath, violets,—only never any tea-roses. 

But at last, one morning, he heard the familiar 
cry, ‘All a-growin’ and a-blowin’; and lo! as if 
they had bloomed for his need, there were tea- 
roses—whole loads of tea-roses! 

Miss Endell was busy, just then, with Lady 
Morgan. She never noticed when the little silent 
figure left the window, and hurried down stairs. 
Out into the street that little figure went, and on 
and on, in hot pursuit of the flower-barrow, which 
by this time had quite the start of him. 

Down one street, up another, he ran, and al- 
ways with the silver half-crown tightly clasped 
in the palm of his little hand. 

At last a customer detained the barrow; and 
Johnny hurried up to it, panting and breathless. 
He put his hand out towards the tes-roses, and 
then he held out his silver half-crown., 

The flower-seller looked at him curiously, 
“Why don’t you speak, young ’un?” he said. 
“Are you dumb? You want this ’alf-crown’s 
wuth o’ them tea-roses?”’ 

Johnny nodded vehemently. 

The man took up a great handful of the pale 
sweet flowers, and thrust them into the boy’s 
hands, taking in exchange the half-crown, and 
putting it away in a sort of pouch, along with 
many silver mates. 





As for Johnny, there are in every life supreme 
moments, and his came then. He held in his 
hand the flowers that Miss Endell loved, and he 
was going to give them to her. 

All his life he had felt himself in every one’s 
way. She, only, had made him welcome to her 
side. She had called him ‘“‘dear,’? —and now 
there was something he could do for her. She 
had loved one tea-rose—how much, then, would 
she love a whole handful of tea-roses! His heart 
swelled with a great wave of pride and joy. 

He thought of nothing but his flowers,—how 
should he?—and he never even heard or saw the 
butcher’s cart, tearing along at such a pace as 
John Gilpin never dreamed of. And in a mo- 
ment, something had pushed him down,—some- 
thing rolled and crunched over him,—and he 
knew nothing; but he held the flowers tight 
through it all. 

‘Why, it’s Mrs. Stone’s dumb Johnny,”’ said 
the butcher-boy, who had got down from his cart 
by this time, and was addressing the quickly-as- 
sembled London crowd. ‘‘Gi’e a hand, and lift 
un up into my cart, and T’ll carry un home.” 

An awful inarticulate groan came from the 
poor child’s dumb lips as they lifted him; but his 
hold on the tea-roses never loosened. 

They carried him home, and into the house. 
Mrs. Stone was shocked and grieved; and she 
took her troubles noisily, as is the fashion of her 
class. Miss Endell, still fagging away at Lady 
Morgan, heard cries and shrieks, and dropped 





her pen and hastened down stairs, 
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‘‘He’s dead! Johnny’s dead!” cried Mrs. Stone; 
and Miss Endell, white and silent, drew near. 

3ut Johnny was not dead, though he was dying 
fast. The butcher-boy had hurried off for a doc- 
tor; and the three women, Mrs. Stone, her maid, 
and her lodger, stood by helplessly. 

Suddenly Johnny’s wandering look rested on 
Miss Endell. A great sweet smile of triumph 
curved his mouth, lighted his eyes, kindled all 
his face. With one grand last effort, he put out 
the bunch of tea-roses, and pressed them into her 
hand. 

And then, as if death had somehow been 
more merciful to him than life, and had in some 
way loosed his poor bound tongue, he stammered 
out the only words he had ever spoken—was ever 
to speak, — 

“For you!’ 

At length the doctor came and stood there, 
helpless like the rest, for death was stronger than 
all his skill. ‘The shock and the hurt together 
had quenched the poor frail life that was ebbing 
so swiftly. 

Miss Ende]! bent and kissed the white quiver- 
ing lips. As she did so, the tea-roses she held 
touched the little face. 

Was it their subtle fragrance, or this kiss, or 
both together, which seemed for one moment to 
recall the departing soul? 

He looked up; it was his last look, and it took 
in the sweet woman who had been so gentle and 
so loving to him, and the flowers in her hand. 

His face kindled with a great joy. A hero 
might have looked like that who had died for his 

country, or a man who had given his life joyfully 
for child or wife. 

Johnny Stone had loved one creature well, and 
that creature had loved tea-roses. What could 
life have held so sweet as the death that found 
him when he was striving to give her her heart’s 
desire? 

— + 
OPPORTUNITY. 
Work while yet the daylight shines, 

Man of strength and will! 
Never does the streamlet glide 
Useless by the mill. 
Wait not till to-morrow’s sun 

Beams upon the way; 

All that thou canst call thine own 

Lies in thy to-day. 

Power, intellect and wealth 
May not always last, 


“The mill will never grind 
With the water that has passed.” 


——— +e ——— 
For the Companion. 
THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 

“Lawsy me, Aunt 'Lizabeth, you don't go furto 
tell me dat you're gwine to lib right here in de 
Simmons cabin!’ 

“And I'd like to know, Mary Jane, wot fur I 
can't lib here,’’ Mrs. Elizabeth Smith replied, 
and if her face had not been coal-black, you 
would have seen an angry flush color it at Mary 
Jane’s impertinence. “I reckon folks like Joe 
and me, wot kin pay our rent, kin choose our 
place. De house aint as good as the one we lef’ 
in Texas, and dere aint one whole pane ob glass 
in de kitchen window, but it’s a handy farm fur 
a corn crop, and a good orchard. We calklate to 
go to Kansas next year, and we ‘lowed we haint 
seed any place dis side Stratton suited us so well!’ 

“Don't pay much fur rent, I guess,’? was the 
next question, or rather assertion. 

“It's dirt cheap. Only ten dollar, house, farm, 
and all. De folks wot worked it ‘fore we comed, 
dey didn’t lib in dis house, but in dat one way 
down de field. Dey’ll hab to turn out bag and 
baggage, fur Joe wants all de land fur his crap.” 

“Maybe,” Mary Jane replied, with a sniggle, 
“but dere’s been tree men ‘fore you comed, wot 
tuck de farm, and wanted all de land, too, Some- 
way it didn’t suit ’em, fur dey gin it up de fust 
week, and Lish Potter, he’s de man wot libs yon- 
der, he kept it, and I reckon you'll be glad to gib 
it up. I'm monstrous glad, Aunt ’Lizabeth, you've 
comed here, but I wish you hada’t tuck dis Sim- 
mons farm.’” 

Mrs. Elizabeth was at the end of her patience. 
She was a portly old woman, with a towering 
sense of her own importance, and looked down 
with something like contempt upon the speaker. 
Mary Jane was a distant relative, very poor and 
shiftless, besides being weighed down by a large 
family of children, 

Mrs. Elizabetii’s dignity revolted against these 
obscure hints which seemed to reflect against the 
judgment of her husband, who had selected the 
Simmons farm as the most eligible location in the 
neighborhood. 

“Why don’t you speak up, Mary Jane, ’stead ob 
jawin’ round ating. Ef you tinks Joe Smif aint 
a good jedge of rich sile fur crappin’, why you 
don't know him, dat’s all. Nobody can’t trow 
dust in his eve, so you needn't insinivate de land 
isn't good. Perhaps I mayn’t like de people, fur 
I've been ‘customed to tip-top society, black and 
white, an’ I reckon de folks round here aint 
much,’’ with a contemptuous glance at Mary 
Jane's shabby attire. 

“Well, we aint airified,’’ Mary Jane replied, 
with an angry toss of her head, ‘but dere aint a 
fambly round here would lib in Simmons’ house 
ef you paid ’em fifty dollars a monf. Oh, here’s 
Lish Potter's wife come to see you. Maybe she 
kin tell you why folkses don’t stay long in dis 
here house.”’ 

Mrs. Elizabeth was sorely troubled in mind, but 
she greeted Mrs, Potter, who was a sharp-faced 
mulattress, with lofty courtesy. The visitor 





looked around curiously, sighed deeply, and 
shuddered, as she cast her eyes up to the ceiling. 

“It makes me shibery ebry time I comes in dis 
room,”’’ she explained. ‘‘You must be monstrous 
brave, Miss Smif, to lib here. ’Pears to me I'd 
go crazy ef I had to stay in a harnted house one 
night.”’ 

“A harnted house!’’ Mrs. Elizabeth screamed, 
her turban quivering, and her whole portly frame 
shaking with terror. Brave and daring about 
everything else, the very name of ghost threw 
her into a state of abject terror. 

‘*Why, do tell, didn’t you know itafore?”’ Mrs. 
Potter's sharp, cunning face was fairly beaming 
at the excitement she had produced. ‘I t’ought 
ebry body knowed ’bout de Simmons ghostesses, 
You’se a stranger, and it’s a shame Mr. Wiley 
didn’t tell you why nobody kin lib on dis here 
place. We’se worked it nigh on to four year, but 
we’se got anoder cabin. Folks come and go, but 
nobody stops.”’ 

“T didn’t know nothin’,’ 
ened woman. 

“Tell her ‘bout it, Miss Potter,’? Mary Jane 
cried, rather pleased at seeing her relative’s 
haughty mien subdued. 

“Well, it’s awful. Ole Simmons he build de 
house ten year ago, and he was a cruel man, wot 
used to stick flies and butterflies on pins, and he 
had great chests full ob black beetles and snake- 
skins stuffed. He nebber seed a critter he didn’t 
kill it fur his ‘lection,’ as he called it. Well, de 
Lord let him run his course a-torturin’ de dumb 
tings till his time had comed. 

“One day he was standin’ on de gallery up dere 
looking out, when he heard a noise, and dere jest 
*tween him and de door was a big rattlesnake all 
in a pile ready to jump. De ole sinner seed 
plain he couldn’t git to de door, so he gina 
screech, and jumped out on dat brick pavement. 
His neck was broke, and dey took him up stone 
dead.”’ 

“O my blessed Marster!”’ quavered Elizabeth, 
“how did de snake git up dar?” 

“He had it in a box, and someway de warmint 
got out, but I tinks it was de evil one hisself 
comed fur his own. Well, two years arter dat, 
his son hanged hisself in dis room from dat jist.” 
Elizabeth screamed hysterically. 

“Well, de house got a bad name, and de Sim- 
mons fambly dey moved away. Aunt Mary 
Green she bought de place, fur she sez, ‘De white 
folks’ ghostesses aint gwine to trubble an honest 
ole colored woman.’ De bery next week dey 
found her dead in bed wid her pore face all 
twisted round. 

“Oders tuck de place, but de spirits kept sicha 
tromplin’ in de loft, and a bangin’ and a brick- 
battin’ at de doors and de winders, dat dey 
couldn't stay. Sometimes ob a dark night, ef 
you goes out, someting a’most knocks you down, 
groanin’ all de time, and sometimes givin’ a aw- 
ful screech, till your har stands on eend,’”’ 

“Oh, mercy onus!” groaned Elizabeth. ‘Wot is 
we gwine to do, wid de rent paid, and our plun- 
der moved here? My Joe isa master hand fur 
prayin’ and singin’ hymns. 


quavered the fright- 


He’s a ’ligious man, 
is Joe, and I’ve hearn tell sperits can’t abear de 
Bible.”’ 

Joe Smith entered the room at that moment, 
his face beaming with delight at the excellent 
bargain he had made in getting the Simmons 
farm. He was a small, wiry, nervous little man, 
much lighter in complexion than his wife, but in 
spite of his diminutive stature, he was master in 
his household. 

He was accompanied by his only son, a pert, 
conceited young fellow about eighteen years old, 
who had a thorough contempt for his parents’ 
homely ways and opinions, though he did not 
dare express himself in his father’s presence. He 
had a wholesome remembrance of the discipline 
of his early years. 
“Sarbent, ladies,” said Joe, with a bow. ‘‘Al- 
exander, make your manners to de company. 
Glad to see you, Mary Jane, but I’clar to good- 
ness, ef you aint skimpier and more dried up dan 
you was in Texas. Country don’t agree wid you, 
I reckon.” 

“?’T won't agree wid us, Joe,” groaned his wife. 
‘Miss Potter's been tellin’ me how dis here house 
is harnted.”’ 

Now Joe was a devout believer in the supernat- 
ural, and it was aterrible shock to find himself 
in a house with a ghostly reputation. But he 
was also a prudent, money-loving man. He had 
paid his rent in advance, he had brought his 
stock and farming implements, and he could not 
give up the place without a pecuniary loss that he 
shrank from contemplating. 

“Well, I reckon we'll hab to lay de ghosts some- 
way,” he said, with a sickly smile, which did not 
impose upon sharp-eyed Mrs. Potter, who was 
watching him intently. 

“T'll promise to eat all the ghosts,’’ said Alex- 
ander, laughing scornfully. “I declare, if mother 
don’t really believe in ‘em, shaking and trem- 
bling there. Nobody—no educated person, I 
mean—believes in such things now-a-days. I’m 
willin’ to face an army of ’em. Tonly ask’em 
to spar’ my mustache,’’—lanughing and caressing 
a sparse assemblage of hairs on his upper lip. 

“Hush up, you wicked, sinful boy!’ groaned 
his mother. ‘‘De sperits may be listenin’ to your 
mockin’ words. O Miss Potter, is you gwine, 
you and Mary Jane, too? I'll come ober and see 





you to-morrow, ef I’m spared to see anoder sun.” 


Mrs. Potter shook hands with her pityingly, 
murmured, ‘“‘Heben purtect you!’’ several times, 
gazed up at the fatal joist with a groan anda 
shudder, and was gone. 

The husband and wife looked at each other, 
and ’Lizabeth poured the doleful tale into Joe’s 
ears, who listened in dead silence. The ghostly 
legends seemed to affect even the scoffer Alex- 
ander, for when his mother told him to go to bed 
in an inner room, the valorous youth positively 
refused. So the whole family sat by the fire, 
almost overcome by sleep and weariness, but yet 
afraid to close their eyes. 

Late in the night, bang, bang, bang! came to 
the back kitchen door, and simultaneously there 
were shuffling noises heard in the loft overhead, 
accompanied by groans. 

Too terrified to scream, Elizabeth clutched Joe 
tightly around the neck. ‘‘Sing ‘Rock ob Ages,’ ”’ 
she gasped. ‘‘Maybe it'll dribe ’em away.” 

Poor Joe’s quavering voice rose faintly in the 
first line, and then a mocking laugh was heard 
overhead, and the bang, bang! commenced again 
on the back door. Crash went one of the kitchen 
windows, and then came the noise of broken 
crockery. 

“I’m gwine to see ’bout it,’’ Joe spoke up, 
trying to summon up his departed courage. ‘De 
ghostesses is makin’ a smash ob our crockery, 
and I can’t stay quiet and hear dat. I aint got 
money to waste dat way.” 

“Oh, don’t go, Joe,”’ sobbed ’Lizabeth, clinging 


tohim. “Let Alexander go and drag de box in 
here. You’re a husbind and de fader ob a fam- 


bly [Alexander was the only child], and you 
sha’n’t ’spose your life.” 

“IT aint a-goin’,’”’ spoke up Alexander, whose 
yellow face had become ghastly. “Taint a-goin’ 
to be killed fora box of crockery, nohow. Let 
pa go, sence he’s so brave. Listen! they’re at 
it again in the loft!” 

The dancing and groaning were heard again, 
followed by a quavering cry of agony. 

The cold sweat broke over Joe’s forehead, but 
another crash from the direction of the kitchen 
decided him. He took the candle, and with his 
wife clingiug to him, and Alexander in the rear, 
armed with an old gun, the procession moved cau- 
tiously to the kitchen. What a scene met their 
eyes! The glass of the single window was 
sinashed, the pots were hurled from the shelves, 
some of the crockery on the top of the box had 
been broken, and lay in fragments on the floor, 
In spite of his terror, this wanton destruction 
of his household goods raised the keenest anger 
in Joe’s frugal mind. 

“T’ll fix ’em, de wagabones!’’ he yelled, ‘‘ef 
dey is ghostesses, makin’ free wid my prop- 
erty”’ 
“Oh, hush!’ groaned ’Lizabeth. 

‘I don’t care ef dey hears me. Maybe dey are 
in de stable now, a-ridin’ and a-pummellin’ ob 
my hosses. I’m gwine dar right off. Gib me dat 
ar’ gun, Alexander. I'll hab a shot at’em ef I 
sees ’em astride ob my nags.”’ 

The cortege moved across the yard to the stable. 
Alexander carried the lamp, but as they reached 
an angle of the building, the light was suddenly 
extinguished by the wind, and a sudden blow 
from an unseen hand stretched the youth flat on 
the ground. 

“The ghosts has killed me!’ he yelled. 

“They've broke my head! Oh, mercy, mercy!” 
as ’Lizabeth, fainting in her terror, fell over him, 
crushing him beneath her tremendous weight. 
“Holp me, pa! They’re a-top of me, a-mashin’ 
the breath outer me!”’ 
“Whar, whar?” cried Joe, delirious with fright 
and anger, stumbling over his prostrate wife. 
The night was dark, but a touch of the fat, insen- 
sible form assured him that a very material ghost 
was stitling the life out of his son and heir. 

“It’s your mudder, boy!’ he gasped. ‘“T'll 
drag her off you.”’ And after much tugging, he 
succeeded, *Lizabeth sighed and groaned, and 
came to herself, saying, solemnly, as she sat up 
on the grass,— 

‘Has de ghostesses done kilt my boy?” 

“I dunno wot dey aint done, de misbehaved 
rip-roarious tings, and I'll fight ’em, yes, I'll 
fight ’em, as soon as I lays dese two eyes on’em! 
Ha, wot’s dat?” as a couple of dark forms glided 
swiftly from the barn towards the orchard. He 
lifted his gun, took aim, and the loud report of 
the musket was followed by a scream of agony. 

**Taint no ghost!’ cried the old man. “It’s 
robbers, and tank de Lord, I’ve hit ’em!”’ 

He ran to the spot where a man lay groaning 
on the ground, and a woman was bending over 
him. 

“You've kilt my husband!’ she cried. ‘‘You’ve 
kilt Lish Potter jest ’case he was jokin’ and play- 
in’ he was a ghost. Ill hab de law on you, you 
murderin’ olesinner. O Lish, is you’most dead?” 

“It’s my leg!’’ groaned the man. ‘‘I’m feared 
I'm bleedin’ to def.” 

“Here, Alexander, holp me, and we’ll get the 
man to the house,”’ Joe said, ‘‘and see wot we kin 
do to holp him. I don’t want no man’s blood on 
my conscience ef he is a-tryin’ to smash my 
goods.”’ 

When the wound was examined it was found 
that the bullet had passed through the calf of the 
leg, making a painful, though not a dangerous 
wound, 

“Do de best fur me. Smif,’’ moaned the quon- 
dam ghost. “I'll make a clean breast ob it ‘fore 








I dies, ef die I must. I played de ghost to keep 
folks from settlin’ de land; and w’en I was at de 
back door, my wife she was a-tearin’ about and 
a-groanin’ in de loft. She climbed up troo de 
winder by de big fig-tree. Nobody ’spected us, 
and folks did say de house was haunted ’fore I 
comed here.” 

“You’s a fool, Lish, to tell on yourself, and I 
jest stands up to it you’re outer your head!”’ cried 
his furious wife. 

‘Better say no more, ma’am,”’ Joe answered, 
‘or I'll prosecute you for smashing my tings, and 
bein’ a nuisance. Your husbind aint gwine to 
die, and I'll tank you to git some ob your friends 
to tote him off my premisy; sooner de better.” 

It is needless to say that Joe’s musket laid that 
ghost forever. It was also an excellent argument 
in the old man’s hands against hig son’s boastful 
self-conceit. 

‘“‘W’en folks is so scared dey can’t fire a gun, 
and don’t know deir own mudder from a sperit, 
dey needn’t talk ’bout great tings dey kin do. 
De harnted house shows what you are, sure.” 


———_+eo——_—_——_- 


THE BABY. 


Full sbort his journey was; no dust 

Of earth unto his sandals clave; 

The weary weight that old men must, 

He bore not to the grave. 

He seemed a cherub who had lost his way 
And wandered hither; so his stay 

With us was short, and ‘twas most meet 
That he should be no delver in earth’s clod, 
Nor need to pause and cleanse his feet 
To stand before his God. J. R. LOWELL. 


—————~or—__—_ 
For the Companion. 
IN THE SICK-ROOM. " 


Most people are at times called to do duty in the 
sick-room. It has been my fortune for the last fort- 
night to write, read and work by the side of a help- 
less friend, while not far off, separated only by a 
hall, lies another person, sick of a fever. 

As I write, however, the Great Healer has written 
signs of returning health on each pallid cheek, and 
we and our invalids are making up our minds to have 
a good time. 

Bulletins pass hourly; little delicacies are sent from 
one to the other, and weak voices occasionally bridge 
the chasm of silence that has been so painful. 

Yesterday, invalid No. 2 paid a short visit to No. 1, 
and it was very comical to see them both laugh at 
each other's altered appearance. 

The next occasion was a visit from No.1, and the 
matter was made pleasant by sundry baskets of fruit 
paraded on everything that could hold them; goblets 
of jelly, and all the nice things sent by considerate 
friends to tempt the fastidious palate. 

There is no need of making the sick-room a place of 
gloom, where everybody walks on tiptoe, and whis- 
pers, and nods, and lugubrious faces hint at possible 
death and the grave, 

Ihave noticed in some places where I have called 
a parade of feeling that was simply disgusting. To 
attempt to walk tiptoe on creaking shoes makes a 
noise more or less diabolical, while the contortions 
necessary to such an unnatural gait distress even the 
least sensitive patient. 

If you cannot have good easy slippers, or shoes that 
make no noise at all, you had better walk in your 
stocking-feet, for sick persons notice more than you 
imagine, and though they may say nothing, yet they 
are distressed at anything out of the usual course. 

It is better not to talk at all than to whisper. A 
low voice, well modulated, never distresses the most 
sensitive patient, while the hissing consequent on the 
effort to be heard, or to be distinct in whispering, is 
very unpleasant. Besides, the patient is often suspi- 
cious and distressed for fear something is being told 
that he or she is not to hear,—something relating to 
their danger, perhaps, and it worries them sometimes 
into danger. 

A person should cultivate good taste and delicacy 
of perception, no less than a good touch. Some 
persons rattle the dishes while washing them in such 
a way as to set the healthiest nerves on edge. 

Now it is very possible to wash and wipe dishes 
noiselessly, and it is sheer indifference to the comfort 
of others to strike dish on dish, when a careful touch 
would obviate all unpleasant sounds. 

So in a sick-room, one who has practised the gentle 
and refined way of doing very common things has an 
experience that will make her most welcome in the 
presence of suffering. 

Refinement will never allow soil of any kind in the 
sick-room. It has a dish of cold water to receive the 
spoons as soon as they are used, and the more tasteful 
and elegant that dish, the better. It sets unsightly 
bottles out of sight, and keeps medicine and nourish- 
ment apart. 

It garnishes the plain dishes, and makes them look 
appetizing; it keeps everything spotlessly clean; it has 
a bright and cheerful word for the patient at all 
times, and a way of touching and soothing the irri- 
table nerves that very few paid nurses ever attain to. 

It is to daughters and mothers I am writing now. 
Some time theirs must be the half-painful, half-pleas- 
ant task to minister to the sick whom they love. All 
are not born nurses, but all may learn to be neat, 
quick, gentle, efficient. 

Let me introduce you to two sick-rooms. A young 
girl blusters in, bringing some friend. The invalid 
is languid, and not inclined to talk, but the thought- 
less nurse appeals to him to say if this or that is so. 

On the bureau there is a mass of bottles. In find- 
ing the medicine, she searches noisily for the right 
one, and knocks down two or three during the oper- 
ation. This, of course, is ‘distressing. 

Then the spoon is hunted for, and not being in its 
holder of clean water, may be nice, and may be not. 
The sugar has no cover, and is full of flies; she has 
not taken the pains to wrap the ice carefully in flan- 
nel, so that the point of a pin would split it, and con- 
sequently it has all melted away. 

The pillows are uncomfortably placed. Instead of 
deftly turning and shaking them, almost without the 
patient’s knowledge, she allows the aching head to 
rest upon a lump or a stone, and becanse he does not 





cry out, thinks there is no need of a change, 
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But step into this room. Everything is cheerful | a grind, and go on as if huge rocks were grating pon- | got off our horses 


with the light of order and cleanliness. 
made of every little ornament. There is nothing 
constrained or cheerless. The young nurse talks nat- 
urally, has her basket of wools or sewing near by,— 


The best is 


looks comfortable, is always spoken to with a smile, 
is always sure of the most tender and kindly consid- 
eration, Though she is very young, scarcely more 
than a school-girl, father never could be easy with 
any one else to wait upon him. 


One other little matter I will speak of here—the | 


often cleansing of the hands where there is illness, 
that they may be always cool and soft and white. 
There are many other minor things which I have not 
space to write about now. ALMA. 


4 
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For the Companion. 


A YEAR IN URUGUAY. 
LETTER No. 2. 
A Tempest and a “Lion-Hunt.” 

Towards the last of September there is always in 
Uruguay a three or four days’ ¢emporal, or tempest, 
called “‘the Santa Rosa storm,” because it ordinarily 
begins on that saint’s day. It answers to our “line 
storm” at home. 

But the Santa Rosa temporal last September was 
more severe than anything I ever witnessed in the 
way of September gales at home. It began one after- 
noon with a thunder-storm. ‘Liz’ and I had been 
to attend a “rodeo,”’ or separation of mixed sheep 
belonging to different flocks, ata ranch five or six 
leagues up the river. Thirty or forty sheep from one 
of our flocks had strayed off several days previously, 
and M—— thought they might have gone that way. 

Riding homeward about two o’clock, P. M., we had 
stopped to watch a flock of capinchos (water-hogs) 
feeding among some reeds on the bank of an arroyo, 
or creek, when we suddenly heard it thunder off in 
the southwest 

“El temporal!” Liz exclaimed. ‘Vamonos!” 
(Hurry up); and he put spurs to his horse in a mo- 
ment. 

A Frightful Storm. 

As we rode out on the camp, I saw a long black 
bank of wild-looking clouds, with strange, greenish, 
red and lurid tints, the clouds rising rapidly all along 
the western horizon, and there was one low but con- 
tinual heavy rumble, that sounded like an earthquake 
coming. 

Liz looked frightened, but I supposed it was 
merely a smart shower driving up. We had then 
some four leagues to gallop, directly toward it. This 
would take an hour. 

But the tempest was coming to meet us at six times 
that rate of speed. It was upon us, black as night, 
looming high overhead, in less than ten minutes; 
and some three or four miles in front of us, what 
looked to be a continual blaze and sheet of flame was 
rolling on, with a deafening roar that increased every 
second. 

There was no place of refuge in sight. So on we 
went, but had hardly taken a dozen leaps more, when 
there came a crash of thunder, seemingly not ten feet 
off, and a bright blinding flash went down into the 
ground, raising a cloud of dust, a little off to our 
right. 

My horse darted aside, but before I could pull at 
the bridle, blaze—crash! went another stroke, nota 
hundred yards ahead. So dazzling was the flash that 
for a moment I could not see anything. 

The air was full of flashes, cracking and rattling at 
one and the same instant; and then, right in the 
midst of all these, what looked to bea big blue-white 
ball of liquid flame seemed to burst in the sky just in 
front of us. 

A perfect cascade of forked lightnings flew from 
the bursting ball, upward, downward, right and left; 
and these split and twisted and twirled and shot off 
in an infinite net-work of bright, gleaming lines, 
cracking, snapping and booming, the sounds seeming 
to match the strange, serpentine twistings of the 
lightnings. 

With that explosion down came the water in 
streams and douches, a perfect flood of it. In one 
second we were drenched to our skins and almost 
washed off our horses. 

The horses themselves stopped, and in spite of rein 
and spur, turned tail to it, craned their necks down 
and stood humped. We slid out of our saddles and 
each of us got down in front of his horse’s shoulders, 
to escape the force of it ever so little. 

For an hour and a half we stood there, absolutely 
deluged. On the open camp the water literally rose 
half-way to our knees. Everywhere the water was 
rolling along on top of the ground, both on the level 
and on the slopes, white as snow. 

The shower now slackened; but it was frightfully 
black all round the sky. We mounted and went at 
a gallop towards home, through water to the horses’ 
knees; and wherever there was a depression, or a 
little hollow, they would splash in up to their sides. 

The whole camp looked more like a lake than land, 
and wherever there was a knoll, or slight elevation, 
it was covered with shoals of wet, bedraggled sheep. 

Before we had gone half-way to the poesta, it com- 
menced raining again, and for an hour longer we had 
the terrible deluge. This time I got under cover 
of a large solitary omboo tree, the trunk of which 
shielded me a little; though I was in some fear lest 
the lightning might strike it. The trunk was hollow, 
and inside I could hear some animal making a 
singular squeaking. 

It was almost dark when we at last reached home 
over the watery plain. We found M— and Edina 
little out-house, called the “‘keenta.”’ The iron house 
had behaved so queerly just before the temporal 
poured down its deluge of waters, that they judged it 
best to quit it. 

Flashes, they said, came from the walls; and “lam- 
bent tongues” of “‘blue-fire” streamed from the iron 
roof. M—— was afraid, too, that the lightning might 
strike it. We all went back into it that evening, 
however, and had supper, and afterwards went to 
bed in it. 

Showers followed each other all night long; and 
during the intervals between them, the air would 
seem to be full of little flashes of electricity on all 
sides which made no noise. 


0 lly the thunder woukd give a bounce, and 





derously together, jarring the whole earth. 


| Then would come a thrumming, mumbling, mut- 
tering sort of noise which made the house, doors and | with your bayonet and punch the brute. We will 


9 : | windows rattle from top to bottom. Ah, I shall not | look out for you. You sha’n’t be hurt. You're not 
there is no parade of sickness. The patient always | 


| 


| soon forget the way the Santa Rosa temporal began! 
Subsequently many squads of sheep and cattle 
| were found dead on the camp, killed by the lightning. 
| We were told afterwards that one hundred and 
seventy sheep were killed out of one flock by a single 
stroke. M—— had sixteen or seventeen sheep 
drowned from getting into a run and being washed 
| down it into the river. 


What Followed. 
The next morning it was still dark and wet, with 
heavy rain-clouds driving over from southwest. 
Before we were up, one of the peons (shepherds) came 
to the poesta to tell M—— that the flood on the river 
had driven the “leons” out of the monte. Ashe came 
up, he had seen two prowlingabont in the open camp. 

At this M—— exclaimed that now was the time to 
kill them. Thus far he had been unable to hunt 
them out of the thorn thickets of the thick monte, 
on the river, where they had their coverts, 

We had acup of mate, and at once equipped our- 
selves and started out,—mounted, of course. M—— 
and I had our Remington double-barrelled guns and 
revolvers. 

We armed Ed with an old bayonet fixed on the 
end of a short, stout pole, which a runaway soldier 
had left at the poesta; and Liz 
had his lasso, and the gaucho- 
knife, which he carried in his 
boot-leg. 

We went down to the monte 
and then skirted along the edge 
of it, up stream. It was all 
flooded. The water had flowed 
clean back through the woods © 
to the rising ground. We could 
hear the river roaring out in 
the channel. 


| 





During that one night—as we afterwards measured 
it from drift-stuff lodged up in the trees— the Yi had 
risen between eighteen and nineteen feet. 

Some of the dry trees were full of dazed-looking 
“yok-hauses” and partridges; capinchos were scurry- 
ing about; and great dragon-like lizards were strug- 
gling to land through the flooded broom. 

There had been a general rout-out of the monte. 
The only creatures which seemed to be in good spirits 
were the great yellow corancho hawks, which were 
sailing about, screaming exultantly, and everywhere 
picking up the small fry. 

But we were looking for lions. We rode a mile or 
more, but did not see one; though M shot a “gat- 
ter’? (leopard cat), which had climbed up a dead 
nauduboy tree, and sat staring about. We could not 
secure it, for it fell into the water amid the brush. 





Treeing a Lion, 

After a time one of the peons rode down where we 
were and brought his three “capone’’ dogs with him. 

We started on again, and presently came toa 
chanar thicket, round which the dogs began barking 
excitedly. As we rode up a large lioness with two 
small cubs dashed out of it, and stood for 2 moment 
with one paw raised to strike at the dogs. 

“ Tira, patron!’ (Shoot, master) “Presto, senor!” 
shouted the peon. 

But our horses snorted and shied so that it was 
impossible to get aim; and before we could leap off, 
the lioness made a dash through the thicket and went 
splashing across a pool to a large willow, which stood 
by itself, in the edge of the water. 

This tree had broad, drooping branches on all sides, 
which descended to the ground, making a complete 
screen. Under this, the beast took refuge and her 
cubs with her. 

The water was a foot deep or more all round the 
willow, and either for that reason, or because the 
dogs were afraid, they would not go in. The droop- 
ing curtain of boughs was too thick for us to see 
through it; but we could hear the cubs snivelling and 
spattering about. 

The water was too cold or too deep for them, and 
soon one swam out on the other side, where the val- 
iant dogs instantly pounced upon it and killed it; the 
old lioness, meanwhile, snarling and roaring so sav- 
agely that we expected to see her rush forth every 
moment. 

The cub was a chubby little beast, just the color of 
chamois skin and about the size of a sucking pig. 
The lioness herself was much the color of a pretty 
yellow piece of chamois leather. 

None of us cared to venture up to the willow 
through the water. I fired several revolver-shots, 
and Liz threw stones and clubs into the tree; but we 
couldn't make the animal move. Meantime we had 





! few rods away. 


“Come, Ed,” said M—— at length, “wade in there 


afraid of a sneaking old leona, I know!” 
3ut our red-headed son of Erin was stirred in a 
moment. “Ah-r-r-r! an’ ye’d git a poor mon all 
scratched an’ chawed up, wud ye? Ah-r, yer no 
gentleman! It’s not I that'll expouse me life ter the 
bluddy baste!” 
“Well, Ed,” said M—., laughing, “if you won't, I 
suppose I must. Give me the bayonet.” 
Bidding me be ready to shoot, he waded up to the 
tree, and reaching in with the bayonet-pole, parted 


up close by the trunk of the tree, and instantly took 
aim and fired. 

The lioness at once sprang up the tree. But I 
caught a glimpse of her through the foliage and fired 
the other barrel. 

With a shrill yelp, she ran on up higher still. M—— 
dashed out of the water, and snatching his own gun, 
fired both barrels. But the lioness still hung on, till 
we had given it all the shots in both our pistols. 

At length it dropped down into the water, and the 
peon threw a noose on it and then hauled the dead 
body out with his horse. 





TWO ON A HORSE. 
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Two on a Horse. 

Having thus disposed of one lion, we rode 
on, to hunt others, and ata distance of a league 
further up the monte, fell in witha party of 
four young English settlers, well-known to 
M—-, with their peons, also out lion-hunting. 
They gave us a boisterous greeting, 2nd we all 
went on together. 

We were all going on at a gallop, crossing a deserted 
rancho that had been owned by a Scotchman who had 
died of malarial fever two years before. It fronted 
for two miles, or more, on the river and monte. The 
man had built his poesta on too low ground, they 
said. The place was now overgrown with great 
thistles, reeds, and all manner of rank weeds. 

Their gaucho peons, with Ed and Liz and all the 
dogs, were coursing on ahead, and by-and-by they 
started a lion, in a clump of green espinillas. 

The animal ran growling round a bog-hole and got 
into a thick growth of dead tortoras, which is a kind 
of rank, tall flags. Such a screaming and hallooing 
as was raised must have struck terror to his heart. 

sut none of the men dared to ride into the tortoras; 
for the brute growled hideously. When we came up, 
the Englishmen shouted, “Ride him down! Ride 
through!” 

At that every one pressed in the spurs, and away 
we all galloped, neck and neck, through the mud and 
flags. 

We went by the lion,—some of the horsemen shouted 
that they went over him,—and the beast ran out back 
of us and made for the monte. 

The peons ran after him before we could turn; but 
the animal got to the water ahead of them all, and 
leaping in, struck out for the trees. 

One of W *s peons, whom they called ‘Pristy,”’ 
lassoed the creature as he swam out, however, and 
instantly wheeling his horse about, hauled it, strug- 
gling vigorously, out of the water, amid the shouts of 
the entire party. 

“Go it, Pristy!’’ cried M—— and the English fel- 
lows. ‘Vayase!”? the peons screamed. “ Tomale 
por el lasso!” (Twitch him by the lasso). 

Pristy was spurring with might and main, and the 
lion following after, perforce, with great jumps from 
side to side trying in vain to reach the lasso on his 
neck with his mouth and paws. Several shots cracked 
athim. But the beast suddenly changed his tactics, 
and with three or four long leaps, bounded, with 
outspread claws, to the flank of Pristy’s horse, to 
which it clung with savage growls. 

The man had no need to spur now. I never saw a 
horse so frantic—squealing at every leap. Pristy 
himself was reaching back, striking at the lion’s head 
with his knife. 

We all rode at our fastest, but could not keep up. 
Away they went like mad, through the reed-grass 
and thistles, a hundred rods or more, till coming 
blindly on an old wire-fence amongst tall weeds, 
which had enclosed the dead Scotchman’s “‘keenta,”’ 
peon, horse and lion went over it in one mixed 
tumble. 

“They’re all down!” shouted M——. 
They’re all in one heap!” 





“Ride, men! 


the boughs. I got a glimpse of the creature, sitting | 








» and the peon was holding them a! When we came up, Pristy was crawling off, groan- 


ing and seolding, with a broken arm and one foot 
cut to the bone on the wires; and the lion was leap- 
ing from side to side, choked half to death by the 
lasso. As for the poor horse, it lay where it fell, 
panting heavily, with wild eyes. 

The lion was now promptly shot, and the hunt was 
ended for thatday, Pristy had a six-weeks’ job of it, 
before he recovered from the effects of his lofty 
tumbling over the wires. Indeed, we all felt that we 
had had enough lion-hunting, at least till the lions 
began to hunt us. 
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WHAT DOES IT MATTER? 


It matters little where I was born, 
Or it my parents were rich or poor; 
Whether they shrank at the cold world’s scorn, 
Or walked in the pride of wealth secure; 
But whether I live an honest man, 
And hold my integrity firm in my clutch, 
I tell you, my brother, plain as I can, 
It matters much! 


It matters little where be my grave, 
If on the land or in the sea, 

By purling brook, or ’neath stormy wave, 
It matters little or nanght to me; 

But whether the angel of death comes down 
And marks my brow with a loving touch, 
As the one who shall wear the victor’s crown, 

It matters much! 


—¢>—__—_— 
For the Companion, 
THE GAME OF LAWN TENNIS. 

Very many centuries ago, a great man in Persia 
had an Eastern difficulty of a personal and not diplo- 
matic nature, and the alchemist whom he sought for 
advice prescribed certain drugs, which, instead of 
being swallowed, were to be put into a mallet, or 
club, with which the potentate was told to strike a 
ball several times a day. 

What the alchemist meant .was, that the patient 
needed exercise; that his liver was out of order; but 
recognizing the unwillingness of ailing persons to be 
cured without medicines, he ordered the drugs to sat- 
isfy the patient’s imagination. 

The potentate recovered; and since that time vari- 
ous games of ball have been invented—croquet, cad- 
minton, lacrosse, and lawn tennis among the number, 
all bearing some resemblance to that prescribed by 
the alchemist, which is believed to have been Polo. 

The latest and most popular is lawn tennis, an adap- 
tation for out-doors of an ancient English game 
played by kings and nobles, from which inferior per- 
sons were debarred by a royal decree. It has been 
popular in England for several years, and now all the 
soft lawns before the Newport cottages, and the villas 
on the Hudson, are in summer provided with the im- 
plements. 

It is a capital game to play; not as inactive as cro- 
quet, not as boisterous as lacrosse, but requiring 
nerve, intelligence and alertness, without exposing 
the players to bruises or the dangers of over-exer- 
tion. Women and children can participate in it. 

While a beginner may find an hour’s amusement 
in it, however, it becomes scientific when the players 
are experienced, and the proper stroke with which 
the ball is to be hit can only be acquired after consid- 
erable practice. 

It is not an expensive game, All the outfit neces- 
sary is four or more bats and balls, two poles, a net 
twenty-six by five feet, two guy ropes, with runners, 
and pegs, and a mallet, all of which may be procured 
in any city for fifteen dollars. 

This is the cost of the simplest set. Others, made 
ornamental, or of better quality, cost as much as six- 
ty dollars. 

The balls are of hollow India rubber, two and a 
quarter inches in diameter, and about an ounce and 
a half in weight. The bats, or mallets, are about two 
feet six inches long, and are formed of a handle with 
an oval sort of a loop, netted with cord, 

The ground upon which the game is played may be 
either turf, concrete, or asphalt; turf is the best, and 
hence the name of lawn tennis. The space reserved 
for the players must be eighty feet long and thirty 
feet wide at the end, or base lines; this is called the 
Court, and it is divided into two sections by a net 
spread from two posts. 

A central line again divides the Court lengthwise 
into right and left sections, and two lines parallel 
with the net and twenty-six feet from it, and at each 
side of it, are called service lines. They are marked 
on the turf, or asphalt, by tape or chalk, anda little 
machine, consisting of a wheel and a handle, has 
been devised which imprints them accurately upon 
the surface. 

In a description they are not easy to understand, 
but if the reader will study our diagram for a minute, 
he can easily memorize them. 

Ihave four young friends who are very much at- 
tached to the game; one of them is Peter Robinson, 
another Bob White, another Tom Brown, and the 
fourth is John Jones. They play it very earnestly, 
and dress for it, that is to say, they wear special suits 
for the purpose, consisting of white flannel shirts and 
trousers, wicket caps and canvas shoes. 

One of the bats, or rackets, is thrown into the air 
to decide the choice of Courts, Peter Robinson and 
Bob White having been elected to form one side in 
the game, and Tom Brown and John Jones the 
other. 

The choice falls, let us say, to Peter Robinson, who 
with Bob White takes possession of the ground at one 
side of the net, leaving that at the other to Tom 
Brown and John Jones. 

Perhaps the ground reaches North and South, and 

Robinson and White take the South side, in which 
case Brown and Jones must take the North. In win- 
ning the choice of ground Robinson also acquires the 
privilege of delivering the first ball, and he is called 
Hand-in, while his opponents are called Hand-out. 

As I have said, Robinson, White, Brown and Jones 
are very much in earnest about the game, and they 
apply themselves to it without allowing the spectators 
to distract their attention. 

The way in which Robinson holds the bat should 
be studied by all who would become adept players. 
He grasps it between the thumb and fingers, without 
bending the wrist; and in striking the ball, he 
strikes from the shoulder, and not from the elbow. 
The handle of the bat becomes a continuation of the 
arm, and the face of it, so to speak, slopes forward 
from the body. 
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In this position it gives the ball what is calleda | 
“eut’’ in meeting it, and the cut is an advantage 
of which all experienced players are appreciative ; 
by it an overhand twist may be given to the ball, | 
driving it to the left-hand side, or an underhand 
twist, driving it to the right-hand side. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Robinson can 
play a ball on any spot of his opponent's ground 
that he chooses, and to be able to do this is a 
strong point in the game. 

Now let us watch him. He 
stands at the extreme south- 
ern end of the ground, hold- 

ing the bat in one 
hand, as I have, 









described, and the ball in the other, with his 
right foot planted outside the base line. He drops 
the ball, which rebounds, and while it is in the air 
he strikes it, sending it between the net and ser- 
vice line of the Court diagonally opposite to him. 

It will be seen, by consulting the diagram, that 
the central line divides the ground into four 
squares; that right Court is formed of the upper 
left and lower right-hand squares, while Left 
Court is formed of the upper right and lower left- 
hand squares. 

Robinson stands in the lower right-hand square, 
and the ball is required to fall in the upper left- 
hand square. If it should strike the net, fall out- 
side the limits of the ground, or between the base 
line and service line, a ‘fault’? would be scored 
to Robinson, who would have to repeat his aim 
unless Brown or Jones attempted to strike the de- 
fective ball, in which case the service would be 
considered good, but Robinson plays it well, and 
as it rebounds in the Court held by Brown and 
Jones, one of them must return it with his bat to 
Robinson and White. On being returned, it may | 
without ‘fault’ at either side of the central line, 
the divisions marked by which only affect the 
first, and not subsequent balls. 

As they are all careful and adroit players, the 
ball bounds from Court to Court with beautiful 
precision for several minutes, and the faces of the 
boys glow with excitement, and their eyes sparkle 
with pleasure, as it flies like a bird to and fro, 

Brown and Jones are never sure where the ball 
witl fall under Robinson's clever strokes, which 
imperceptibly give a direction to it. Robinson, 





too, cannot be certain where John Jones's eurious | 
stroke will put it, and thus they are exercised | 
bodily and mentally, to avoid a ‘fault,”’ 

At last, however, when the ball is coming to 
Robinson he indicates to his partner, Bob White, | 
that he will take it; but as it flies over the net, 
Bob's pretty sister, who is home from Wellesley 
for vacation, appears on the ground, and while | 
Peter turns to smile upon her, the ball falls, he | 
makes a desperate effort to reach it and fails. 
Hand-in at Robinson’s side now becomes Hand- 
out, and Hand-out on Tom Brown's side becomes | 
Hand-in. | 

Each fault costs the side making it an “ace,” | 
as one point is technically called. Hand-in alone 
is able to score, and hence the advantage of that 
position, An ace is forfeited by either side, or | 
player, who strikes the ball more than once, or if 
it touches him or his clothing, but if in attempt- 
ing to return a ball he misses it altogether, and it 
falls beyond the boundary, his stroke is uttended 
by no penalty. 

The game proceeds until one of the sides makes | 
fifteen aces, when it is declared to be the winner; 
but if both reach fourteen, the score is called 
“deuce,” and one side must make two aces in | 
succession in order towin. If Hand-in, when the | 
score is fourteen, makes only one ace, it is called 
“vantage;’’ and if Hand-in then becomes Hand- 
out through a fault, the score is again called | 





“deuce,”’ and so it remains until two successive 
aces sre made by one side or the other. | 

The sides change Courts as often as an ace is 
scored. 


deal of interest to the spectators, Brown, Robin- 
son, White, and Jones are not exhausted, but 
they feel elastic and exhilarated. Perhaps they 
enlist Bob’s pretty sister and her pretty cousin, 
who play as substitutes for Jones and Brown, in 
which case it is Peter Robinson’s opinion that the 
second game is better than the first. 

The game may be played by two, four, six or 
eight persons. When the players are not of even 
strength, the stronger ones may give odds in sev- 
eral ways. They may, for instance, undertake to 
return every ball into one Court mentioned at the 
outset, and if the ball falls into any other Court, 
it counts against them, as it would if it should 
fall outside the boundary; or they may allow 

their opponents a number of aces; or 
allow them to continue as Hands-in 





LAWN TENNIS. 


when they should be Hands-out. The great 
charm of the game is its adaptability, and the in- 
terest it excites, 

An ingenious boy, with a tool-chest, might con- 
struct the implements, but those of. the manufac- 
turers are so much better that we do not advise 
any labor in this direction. Several books are 
published on the game, the standard being ‘“‘Jef- 
fries,’ which is published by Peck and Snyder, 
of New York. WiLuiAM H. RIDEING. 

— +o 
YOUTHFUL M. P.’S. 

The constitutional function of the legislative 
assembly of Great Britain is set forth by its name, 
Parliament. That function is to govern the empire 
by talking. 

In singular contrast to this function is the fact 
that a large majority of the members of both the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons has 
at all times been composed of silent members. 

Perhaps, this anomaly has proved a blessing. 
For many men talk nonsense when on their legs; 
and after a man has once committed himself by 
a speech, he is apt to be “‘heady.’’ Great Britain, 
therefore, may congratulate itself that a majority 
of its ‘“Talking House’ has always been com- 
posed of those whom an English writer irrever- 
ently calls ‘the Great Inarticulate.”’ 

Strange as it may seem, considering that Eng- 
land loves everything that’s old,—‘‘old wood to 
burn; old wine to drink; old friends to trust; old 
authors to read,’’ not a few boys have had seats 
in the House of Commons. And, what is more 
curious still, some of them proved such good 
talkers as to gain the ear of the House. 

Waller, the poet, sat in the House before he 
was seventeen, and made a speech so brilliant as 
to draw thunders of applause from the members. 
The first Lord Shaftsbury, when but nineteen, 
swayed the House by the power of his eloquence. 

That “terrible comet,’’ Lord Chatham, was but 
a boy when he replied to Walpole’s charge—‘‘the 
atrocious crime of being a young man.”’ His 
greater son, William Pitt, was not only a minis- 
ter, but the leader of the Commons, at an age 
when men of these days are content to remain at 
school. 

Lord Falkand, on taking his seat in 1658, was 
so young that it was objected to him that he had 
not “sown his wild oats.’’ His lordship’s reply 


showed that he had the stuff out of which Par- 


liamentary debaters are made. “If I have not,”’ 
he answered, “I may sow them in this House, 
where there are plenty of geese to pick them 
up.” 

This is keener than John Randolph’s reply to 
the clerk of the House of Representatives. Struck 
by his youthful appearance, as he came to the 


| desk to be sworn in, the clerk said,— 


“Are you of the constitutional age, Mr. Rin- 
dolph?”” 
“Ask my constituents, sir, 


was Randolph's 
sarcastic snub to the cautious functionary. 

The famous Lord Chesterfield was not of full 
age when he made a foolish speech, which he had 
studied for a month beforehand. Attacking the 
ministry, of which the Duke of Ormond was the 
head, he declared that “the never wished to spill 
the blood of any of his countrymen, much less 
the blood of any nobleman, but that he was per- 
suaded the safety of his country required that 
examples should be made of those who had be- 
trayed it in so infamous a manner.” 

No sooner had the young lord finished his phi- 
lippic than he was taken aside, complimented, and 
told that, as he was under age, he would not be 


| held responsible for his speech unless he at- 


tempted to vote. As the penalty for the Parlia- 


At the end of the game, which has given a good | mentary transgression was five hundred pounds, 








Lord Chesterfield bowed, quitted the House, and 
went to Paris. 

So many young men were members of the 
House in the days when Parliament was con- 
tending with Charles IL, that the stern old Puri- 
tan Prynne sarcastically remarked that ‘Parlia- 
ment was not a place to enter whelps in.”’ 

It was not, however, the young men who bored 
the House; that was the privilege of the old 
stagers. One of them was, on a certain occasion, 
haranguing empty benches. 

“Tam speaking to posterity,” he replied to a 
friend, who had called his attention to the de- 
serted House. “If you go on at this rate,’ re- 
sponded the friend, ‘‘you will see your audience 
before you.” 

“I wish that clause in the Riot Act read,’’ said 
another of these prosaic old men, speaking to an 
almostempty House. ‘You have read it already,” 
exclaimed Burke; ‘‘the mob is dispersed.”’ 

Curiously enough, Burke himself was so dis- 
persing an orator that he was nicknamed ‘the 
dinne#bell.”” But posterity has done him jus- 
iis contemporaries ran from him, their 
dants run to him. 





a 
For the Companion. 
EASTER SONG. 
Awaken, O heart, awaken! 
The Easter Day is here, 
With the dew from its leaves unshaken, 
White rose of the circling year, 
It comes with the old world story, 
Of life and light in the gloom, 
When the angel, resplendent in glory, 
tolled away the stone from the tomb. 
And the bonds from His cerements riven, 
Christ walked again among men, 
Fulfilling the promise given, 
Writ by the prophet’s pen. 
Now death hath no more dominion; 
Our life to His life is wed. 
Afar on her snowy pinion 
Faith follows where Jesus led. 


The miracle came unbidden, 
As burst the buds in May, 
And the meaning of life lies hidden 
In the heart of the Easter Day! 
Sarau D. CLARK, 
——-_—— -—+<+@r— ——— 
SOJOURNING IN EUROPE. 

A few weeks ago, a article in the Companion 
gave an estimate of what the average cost of a 
three-months’ trip to Europe would be to a single 
person of moderate means. ‘This cost was put at 
$410; but a slight error was made in computing 
the sojourn at Paris. Correcting this, we should 
put the cost of the trip at $430 instead of $410. 

Much can be gained, both in economy and com- 
fort, in a European journey, if the traveller un- 
derstands where and how to “‘put up’”’ at each 
place he visits; and we now propose to give a few 
practical hints on this subject. 

Of course, if he is only going to stay in a city 
or town a day or two, he will simply remain ata 
hotel, and if he desires to travel at moderate ex- 
pense, and at the same time enjoy a good degree 
of comforts, he will, on the continent at least, 
choose what are there called the “second-class 
hotels.”” These are by no means “‘second-class’’ 
in the sense of the term in which we Americans 
use it. 

They are usually really good, comfortable 
houses, with neat rooms, and well-cooked and 
abundant meals, resorted to by the middle classes 
of the countries in which they are situated, amply 
respectable, and in every way fulfilling the trav- 
eller’s wants. The price at this class of hotels 
may be fairly put, as an average, at about two 
dollars a day. 

3ut the tourist desires to stay in such capitals 
as London, Paris, and Vienna, for a longer period 
than a day or two. He can fully employ his time 
in either for several weeks. 

In such a case, he will be wise to leave his ho- 
tel, and to take lodgings or board. 

The “‘lodging’’ system of London ia especially 
adapted to the convenience of the foreign so- 
journer. One can get a room, or two rooms, by 
the week, even though a single week may be the 
limit of his stay. He pays a certain price for his 
rooms; and then his landlady purchases, cooks, 
and serves his meals (which he eats in his own 
apartment), and only charges him the cost price 
of the provisions. That is, her service in buying 
and serving them is included in the rent of the 
rooms. 

There are many central and desirable quarters 
in London, where a wide choice of such lodgings 
may be obtained; and of course the prices of 
lodgings vary according to the quarter, and ac- 
cording to the floor on which the rooms taken are 
situated. 

One of the best parts of London for lodgings is 
that in and round about Russell, Euston, and 

sloomsbury Squares. Here two good rooms may 
be obtained on a lower floor for three dollars a 
week; and the provisions consumed will not cost 
more than four or five dollars a week more. The 
stranger may, therefore, live very conveniently 
and comfortably in London, by the week, for 
about one dollar a day. 

At the West End, also, in the most fashionable 
quarter, around Regent and St. James’s Streets, 
good lodgings may be had at about double the 
above prices. 

Much the same course may be adopted in Paris 
and Vienna, only in these cities you pay so much 
for your rooms, and then fixed prices for each 
dish and beverage. One may find very fair 
rooms in Paris for two dollars and a half a week, 
and may have his breakfast served in them for 
one franc—twenty cents. He will then naturally 





dine at a restaurant, where, for three francs— 
sixty cents—he may get an excellent dinner; 
and thus he may live very well in Paris for eight 
dollars a week, and in Vienna for ten dollars. 

A stay of several weeks in some picturesque 
place in Switzerland may be better enjoyed by 
taking board at what is called a ‘‘pension,”’ which 
is simply what we should call a boarding-house. 
Very good accommodations of this sort may be 
had at Lucerne, Interlaken, Zurich, Geneva,—in 
short, anywhere in the land of the Alps,—for 
from six to seven dollars a week. 

If the traveller will avail himself of these facil- 
ities, he will be pretty sure to find himself more 
comfortable than in the bustling hotels, better 
served and more quiet, and also better off in 
purse. 

ica 
STUDENTS’ RIOTS IN CHINA. 

The best way to see ourselves as others see us, is to 
watch others when they conduct themselves as we do. 
Our school-boys may gain an idea of the effect which 
their hazing pranks produce on the minds of ration- 
al people, by looking at Chinese boys playing the 
same tricks on the other side of the world. 

The Shanghai Shen Pao gives an account of a re- 
cent riot at acollege in Nankin, which might have 
occurred in almost any civilized college. 

The young Tartar nobles among the students com- 
plained that a certain Chinese Chiang was ‘“‘below 
the rank,’’ and refused to recite in the same classes 
with him. The sons of slaves, of men who have been 
whipped, of actors, and of immodest women, are held 
as being below the rank of human beings, and not 
entitled to an education at the expense of the State. 

The Chinese boys defended Chiang. Brickbats 
were flung and pistols fired after the exact fashion of 
recent disturbances among students in some of our 
great colleges. 

The professors went about humbly abasing them- 
selves before the young Mantchu aristocrats, but the 
fight went on until a lad was killed and several 
students wounded, 

Then the policeinterfered. Chiang, having proved 
his respectability, was allowed to go on with his 
studies, but his father was sentenced to humble him- 
self at the college door, and to pay five thousand dol- 
lars to a local charity. 

The Shen Pao states that “these rebellions are com- 
mon in Nankin, and that when the prefects and mag- 
istrates cannot make the students behave properly, 
they (the officers) are deposed, and one or two of the 
boys beheaded, and then matters go on for a time 
quite smoothly.” ’ 

We should not like to see all of these extreme 
measures adopted here. But if the professors knew 
that their positions depended on maintaining order 
in their schools, and if the fathers of riotous boys 
knew that they would be fined for “local charities,” 
hazing, we suspect, would soon disappear from our 
colleges. 

The Chinese are not Christians, but they under- 
stand human nature tolerably well. 


— ~~ 


“STAGE-STRUCK.” 

A story, dramatic and sad enough for any novel, 
comes to us from a Western city. A young girl be- 
came infatuated with a taste for private theatricals. 
She married, and years passed, but the passion con- 
tinued unabated. Neither husband nor child could 
supply the place of the poor excitement of playing 
queen or chambermaid in some tawdry little parlor 
comedy. 

There were plenty of flattering friends to assure 
her that she was a Siddons, lost to the world. Her 
home was neglected, her child given over to the care 
of ignorant servants, while she pored over books of 
plays, or declaimed before the looking-glass, 

At last, half maddened by this excited vanity which 
she called “genius” and “ambition,” she fled from 
her home and went toa large city. There she pro- 
cured a divorce from her husband on the ground of 
incompatibility of temper, and prepared herself for 
the stage. She made her appearance at last, and it 
proved an utter failure. Instead of applause, she re- 
ceived only indifference and laughter. 

She found in the theatre not the fairy scene of 
triumph she had fancied, but hard drudgery. Her 
companions were coarse women and coarser men. 
Shocked, mortified, and wretched, she hid herself in 
a garret and tried to support herself by sewing; grew 
poorer week by week, and at last was reduced to ut- 
ter want. 

A friend found her, and sent to her husband, who, 
unlike most men, came to her at once with all the old 
love which she had so sorely abused. He found her 
at the very gates of death, and brought her home. 
She is nowa wife and mother again, made humble 
and faithful by an experience which has purified her 
as by fire. 

If the foolish girls who envy the painted queens 
that sweep across the boards of our theatres could 
know their real lives, the drudgery, the pain, the in- 
cessant temptation to evil, which is their daily lot, 
they would be cured of all wish to share such danger- 
ous and unsavory triumphs. 





SS 


TWO CLASSES IN THE SAME HIGH 
SCHOOL. 
FROM THE LIFE. 


THe EAsy TEACHER’s CLAss.—At the corner of 
the first settee lounges a pink-eyed girl chewing a 
slate-pencil. Next to her sits a damsel with a hair- 
pin in her mouth, bent forward arranging her back 
hair. Her next neighbor looks abstractedly out of the 
window, with her mouth puckered into a silent whis- 
tle. The last young lady in the front row is aimlessly 
quilting a pin in and out of her basque, occasionally 
giving little jumps when she inserts the pin a little 
too deep. 

The occupants of the second settee are craning 
their necks forward in various degrees of dislocation 
to watch the performance of a student who is draw- 
ing a pattern of the dress she means to wear at grad- 
nation. 

Behind these, three or four fair maidens are peace- 
fully chewing something, and thinking of nothing; 
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while one is cnuaintioes her toilet by outtee a pen 
behind each ear, and hanging a sponge round her 
neck, 

In the next row, nearly all the girls are reading 
novels that are spread out upon their laps, two girls 
to each book; and in the next, each maiden rests her 
head on the shoulder of her neighbor, and the whole 
row slants to the right. Of the girls in the remoter 
benches, some are asleep, three are learning lessons, 
one is drawing a comic picture, and two are writing 
notes, 

Among the boys who fill the back seats, six are 
comparing boots; three are reading stories; one has 
&@ newspaper; two are trying cat’s-cradle; several are 
writing or passing notes; three are kicking each 
other; one is sticking a pin into his neighbor; one is 
asleep; one is cutting a stick; one is carving the ini- 
tials of his name, and one has the appearance of pay- 
ing attention to the teacher. 

THE Strict TEACHER’s CLAss.—Every pupil sits 
erect, and looks at the teacher with an anxious ex- 
pression of countenance. A boy is called upon to 
answer a question. He rises with some trepidation; 
he winds his leg nervously round the leg of the settee; 
he sways to and fro. If he answerscorrectly, he sub- 
sides into his seat with a sigh of relief, looks about 
him and smiles. 

If it is a girl who succeeds in answering to the 
teacher’s satisfaction, she sits down and fans herself, 
while her friend next to her arranges her necktie or 
smooths down the folds of her dress, meaning by 
these marks of attention to congratulate her upon 
her having passed so trying an ordeal. 


4 





THE TRAPPER, TRAPPED. 

Every war furnislics occasion for the display either 
of honesty or dishonesty. Our civil war was no ex- 
ception. It called forth the cheating contractor, 
whose shoddy garments fell to pieces at the first rain, 
and the faithful manufacturer, whose cloth stood the 
wear of acampaign. Among the officers were men 
whom a bribe of a hundred thousand dollars would 
only expose the offerer to punishment. But there 
were also those who would sell themselves for a few 
hundred, if the same sum was slyly tendered. 

The ‘old capitol” prison, at Washington, was used 
as a place of confinement for prisoners of State and 
for afew of the better class of prisoners of war. 
The authorities once became suspicious of the fidelity 
of the officer in charge of the prison, and laid a 
“trap” for him. 

On one occasion, he was standing in the prison 
yard, watching a detachment of prisoners taking their 
daily airing. Suddenly, one of them, approaching 
him, begged a few moments’ private conversation. 

He was indulged. The substance of his conversa- 
tion was that he would give the officer five hundred 
dollars (which he held the officer’s receipt for, having 
given it up on entering the prison), if he was allowed 
to forward a letter unread to a certain address. 

The officer's answer was to confine the would-be 
writer alone in a windowless room and feed him on 
bread and water. In a few days he was released 
from prison upon an order from the War Depart- 
ment. 

He was a Secret Service Agent, and had been im- 
prisoned specially to try the officer with a bribe. 
When he reported his failure and its personal conse- 
quences, it was received with shouts of laughter by 
his superiors. 

aap tsa lanclibeatie 
JOSEPH IN EGYPT. 

Mr. Brughsch, a German who has spent many years 
in Egypt, and is familiar with the language of the 
hieroglyphics, finds therein many proofs of the accu- 
racy of the Bible account of Joseph’s life in Egypt. 
Pharaoh has proclaimed before him “bow the knee,” 
a word still retained in the hieroglyphic dictionary, 
and adopted by the Egyptians to express their feeling 
of reverence at the sight of an important person or 
object. 

He bestows on Joseph the high dignity of a Zoph- 
natpaneakh “governor of the Sethroitic name.’ The 
offices which Joseph attributes to himself, before his 
family, were of Egyptian origin, and well known at 
that time. The name of his wife is pure Egyptian, 
and almost entirely confined to the old and middle 
empire. The father of his wife is a pure Egyptian. 

Mr. Brugsch finds also the record of a famine in 
the inscriptions, which, as famines were almost un- 
known in Egypt, he thinks must be identical with the 
one recorded in Genesis. A hieroglyphic record 
reads, ‘‘I collected the harvest, a friend of the har- 
vest-god. I was watchful at the time of sowing. 
And now when a famine arose, lasting many years, I 
issued out corn to the city to each hungry person.” 

+o 
CHILDREN’S GIFTS TO IRELAND. 

Children are doing their part in relieving poor Ire- 
land. One little girl sent to the New York Herald 
fund a dollar given her for taking “a very bad medi- 
cine to cure her sore throat.” Another dollar came 
from a secret society of three girls, who signed their 
names, Apple Bough, Birch Bark, and Cherry Gum. 

A boy of nine took twenty-five cents from his 
“bank,” and sent it to the fund. The cash-boys in 
some of the large New York stores have made collec- 
tions for it. Four “little American children,” as 
they called themselves, sent a dollar and a half for 
the “poor starving Irish babies.” 

One little fellow in Brooklyn sends a dollar, and 
says, This dollar, which I had to buy a harness for 
my billy-goat with, I will send to some poor boy in 
Treland to buy a pair of shoes for him to go to school 
with.” A little girl of only six, who lives in West 
Virginia, after hearing her father read about the 
people starving in Ireland, took round a paper among 
her neighbors, and raised thirty dollars. “I send it 
to you,” she wrote, “with the names.” Her own 
name is Fanny D. Late. 

a 
THE WORKMAN’S OBJECT-LESSON. 

The art of putting things is possessed by an English 
workingman. He recently gathered his mates about 
him in the public square of Manchester, and gave 
them an object-lesson on temperance. 

Holding in his hand a loaf of bread, he said, “Let 
this loaf represent a worknian’s wages,” 


Then omen off a moderate i he held it up, 
saying, “This is what you give the city government.” 

A more generous slice was cut off and displayed to 
the crowd with the remark, “And this is what you 
give to the general government.”’ 

A vigorous flourish of the carving-knife cut off 
three-quarters of the whole loaf. ‘This’’—and he 
held up the large slice high above the heads of the 
workmen—“this you give to the brewer.” 

The greater portion of the thin slice which re- 
mained was cut off and set aside to the “public 
house.” Holding in the palm of his hand the few 
crumbs that were left, he said,— 

“And this you keep to support yourselves and your 
family.” 

The faces of the workingmen, as they dispersed, 
showed that they appreciated the simplicity and pun- 
gency of the orator’s—for he was an orator of no 
mean order—object-lesson. 





——4+@r = 
WHAT PRESENCE OF MIND DID. 


The two incidents narrated below show how two 
engineers averted railroad accidents, by their pres- 
ence of mind. A passenger train on the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Road was rounding a sharp 
curve, just under a piece of tall timber. The watch- 
ful engineer saw a tree lying across the track sixty 
feet ahead of the locomotive. 


The train was running at the rate of thirty-five 
miles an hour, and to check its momentum before 
reaching the obstruction was out of the question. 

The engineer knew this, and acted promptly. He 
threw the throttle wide open, and the engine shot 
ahead with the velocity of an arrow, and with such 
tremendous force that the tree was picked up by the 
cow-catcher and flung from the track as if it had 
been only a willow withe. 

A man with not so coola head would have made 
the best possible use of those sixty feet to check the 
—_ (lof the train. That would have caused a disas- 


Bradford, an engineer, was bringing an express 
train over the Kankakee line from Indianapolis. As 
the engine shot out from the deep cut and struck a 
short piece of straight track leading toa bridge,a 
herd of colts were discovered running rdown the road. 

The distance to the river was only one hundred 
feet. Bradford knew he could not stop the train, 
and also knew that if the colts outran the locomotive 
to the bridge, they would fall between the timbers, 
and the obstruction would throw the train off and 
probably result in a frightful loss of life. 

It took him only half a second to think of all this, 
The other half of the second was utilized in giving 
his engine such a quantity of steam that it covered 
that one hundred feet of track in about the same 
time that a bolt of lightning would travel from the 
tip of a lightning-rod to the ground. 

The colts were struck and hurled down the em- 
bankment just as they were e1itering the bridge. 


-~~@>———_—_ 
TALLEYRAND’S CHARACTER. 


While Prince Metternich was serving as Austrian 
ambassador at the Court of the Tuileries, he was fre- 
quently brought into contact with the famous Talley- 
rand, whose portrait is sketched in the Prince’s Me- 
moirs as follows: 


Talleyrand possessed unusual intellectual ability. 

My long-continued relations with him made me aware 
that his whole character more adapted him to destroy 
than to create. 

A priest, his temperament led him to irreligious 
courses. 

Of noble birth, he pleaded for the uprooting of his 
class; under the Republican rule, he forswore the 
Republic; under the Empire, he was constantly in- 
clined to conspire against the Emperor; under the 
Bourbons, lastly, he labored for the overthrow of the 
legitimate dynasty. 

To hinder any definite course from being taken— 
for that Talleyrand was always ready. 

In the contrary direction I could never discover 
equal ability. Napoleon so estimated him, and with 
justice. 

In one of our conversations, which took place in 
consequence of one of the many withdrawals of Tal- 
leyrand from the ministry, the Emperor said to me,— 
“If LT want anything done, I do not employ the 
Prince of Benevento. I turn to him when [ wanta 
thing not to be done which I wish to appear to want.” 


+o 


DISEASE FROM DRAIN-WATER. 

The Prince of Wales nearly lost his life by the in- 
fection from the pipes and sewers under Sandringham 
Palace. None but very ignorant people will laugh 
at the idea of danger from bad drainage. Of late 
years more attention has been paid to this matter in 
large cities, and with astonishing results. 
change gives a sample case. 


An ex- 


In 1863, a malignant form of erysipelas broke out 
in one of the largest surgical wards of the Asylum 
Hospital at Baton Rouge, La., which contained at 
that time over six hundred patients. 

The physician in charge, and the medical inspector 
in the United States Army, having made a thorough 
examination of the hospital, outbuildings and entire 
enclosure, found everything scrupulously neat and 
clean, and could discover no cause for the outbreak. 

But on going outside of the enclosure, they found 
that in consequence of a defect in the drain, the wa- 
ter in which the soiled garments and bedclothes of 
the patients were cleansed had poured out and spread 
over an acre of ground. 

Here was the cause. The germs of the disease, 
having multiplied a thousand fold in the accumulated 
filth, were taken up and borne to the hospital. And 
it was a corroborative fact that those occupying beds 
nearest the overflow were the first infected; and that 
from these the disease spread from bed to bed, On 
removing the cause, the epidemic was arrested. 


4 
AN AMUSING INTRODUCTION. 
Unfortunately the surveyor who laid out certain 
districts in the State of New York had a little classi- 
callearning. Hence the classical names of the towns 
and villages therein, which fact gave rise to this 
amusing introduction of Minister A. D. White to 
Count Von Moltke at one of the Berlin Court enter- 

tainments: 


The gentleman introduced Mr. White by saying, 
“Count, let me present to you a gentleman from 
America, who was born in Homer, lives i in Syracuse, 
and has founded a university at Ithaca.’ 

The union of classical names rather puzzled the 
Count. Mr. White explained the geographical mud- 
dle by saying that the custom formerly had been in 
America to select names from antiquity for the many 
new towns coming into existence; but that now 
hames of the heroes of modern times were chosen, 
and that in the far West of the United States there 
were already places which had been christened 
Moltke. 

The Minister’s neat turn of the matter created a 
general smile, in which the Count joined, saying that 
he should like nothing better than to go to America 





and visit one of his geographical namesakes, 


A FAVORITE REMEDY. 

Among the many thousands of ladies who have used Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and pronounced it their 
favorite remedy, because so efficient in the diseases of 
women, are many who are well and favorably known in 
the world of letters, as well as artists, musicians, and a 
whole host of names from the brilliant ranks of wealth and 
fashion. It is pre-eminently the ladies’ Favorite Prescripe 
tion. 

KILLMORE, Ind., March With, 1878. 
Dr. R. V. PIERCE: 


Dear Sir—Your Favorite Prescription has restored me to 
perfect health. 





Yours truly, GRACE CHOATE, 
422 Eutaw Street, BALTIMORE, Ma.,v 


June lWth, 1878. § 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y.: 
Dear Sir—My wife was a hopeless invalid for nearly 20 
years. Your Favorite Prescription has cured ae 
Thauktully yours, R. T. McCAY. 


FLORENCE 
KNITTING 


SILK. | NonoTUCK SILK CO. 


LATEST AND MOST COMPLETE 


ESTEY ORGAN 


Me tho d Combining a thorough course of 
s 


instruction with a desirable col- 

lection of standard compositions 

——> for —— and amateurs. Adopted by teachers 

8 the best. agree.) Price, $2.00. Published by the 

ESTEY ORG GaN co PANY, Brattleboro’, Vt., 
and 608 Ween tent Street, Boston. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Vitalized Phosphates give relief in the insuffi- 
cient bodily or mental growth of children; feed the 
brain and nerves; prevent fretfulness; give quiet 
rest and sleep. An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, 
and is excusable if peevish. F. Crosby,666 6th Ave., 
New York. By Druggists or mail $1. 


- PUZZOLINE. 


A LIQUID GLUE AND CEMENT. 

The best ever offered the public for repairing Furniture, 
Ornaments, Crockery, Glassware, &c., &c. Always ready 
for use. No heat required, Worth ten times its cost, Address 

THE PUZZOLINE CoO., 
85 Summer Street, B oston, Mass. — 


Redding’s Russia Salve. 


What a distinguished Merchant thinks of it: 
New York, Aug. 9, 1879. 
Messrs. ReppinG & Co.—Gents: In all kinds of wounds, 
and inflammation of every kind, I consider your Russia 
Salve the best remedy I have ever used. I seldom ever use 
anything g else in my house or stables. Respectfully yours, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, Worth Street, N. Y. 
Best Family Salve in the world. Price, 25c, 0c, and $1. 
Use the $1 size for animals. It is six times larger than small 
size. Farmers and Horsemen should not be without it, as 
itis the remedy for Scratches, Galls, &c. your drug- 
gist has not the $1 size, ask him to get it for you. 
REDDING & CO., 
4 Charlestown Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOREIGN STAM 100 kinds, 15 cts.; 50 kinds, 8 


se cts.; 25kinds, 4cts.; 100 mixed, 
Sets. Cireular and 15 stamps, 3 cts. Sheets of stamps 
sent on only at 25 per cent. discount, to all persons 
giving suitable references, Cc. H. CAMPBELL, 
235 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





The only reliable silk for 
Knitting Stockings, Mittens, Wrist- 
ers, Edging, and other articles. Put 

nalf-ounce balls. Send for 

Cireular. Waste Sewing Silk in l-oz. 
boxes, Black or Colors, sent by mail 
for 30 cents. 

BOSTON OFFICE: 































THIS PICTURE 





gives you an idea of a new sheet of Designs we have just 
published, and which every one who hasa Bracket Saw 
will want. It has been very popular to decorate earthen 
ware, crockery, &c., with pictures either painted or pasted 
on. Now there is a great demand for Holly-W: Fans, 
Easels, Vases, &c., for decorating purposes. We have now 
ready full-sized designs for many of these beautiful 
articles. 

On receipt of 25 cents we will send, postpaid, to any 


address, 
1 Sheet Holly Designs, 
12 Griffin Bracket Saw Blades. 
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These blades are entirely new, and we are the first to 
offer them to the public. They are tougher, and will 
last longer, than anv blade ever before used, and will cut 
much faster. They will be designated as the “Griffin 

Saw Blades,” this being the name of the inventor and 
patentee, Postage stamps —_ L2 taken for this special 
outfit. ERRY MASON & CO. 


CHOICE BOOKS. 


We have added to our list the following: 
Plutarch’s Lives, 3 Vols., Cloth, Large.. 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 4 Vols.. Cloth, Tar 
Knight’s History of England. & Vols., Cloth... 
Chambers’ 's Encyclonedia. 10 Vols., Cloth, La 
Cooper’s Works, 16 Vols., Illustrated.......006 
Thackeray’s Works, 12 V Vols., Own Illustrations. 
Waverley Novels, 25 Vols., 8 Plates in é mee ° 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary... 
Bancroft’s History United States, 6 Vols.. 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Cloth, 8vo..... 
Cruden’s Concordance. complete, 8vo, C joth.. 
Shakespeare, 8v rO, Sheep-bound, Complete... 
Turkey Morocco Antique. 
These last three will be sent by mail for 25 cents ‘extra. 
We have Milton. Scott, Pope and Moore in same elegant 
binding, at same price as Shakespeare. 
All these books sent by — and charges paid by pur- 
chaser on receipt of the ¢ 


PERRY MASON & C0.,41 ‘Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
——___—<9>———————— 












SUPPLEMENT. 

This week we send to our readers our usual 
Spring Supplement. It contains many new and 
attractive articles, which we offer as inducements 
to our friends to obtain new subscribers to the 





Yompanion, 
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KNOCH'S SELF-FOLDING TUGKER, 


This is the only Self-Folding Tucker 
made, No other device does more than 
“mark” where the tuck is to be folded. 






By feeding the cloth the same as 
ordinary sewing, any width tuck is 
obtained, folded and sewed. Heavy 
woollen goods, mohairs, or even 
thin wire gauze can be folded and 
tucked as well as soft white fabrics, 
Contains only five parts, working in 


harmony. Easily adjusted, strong, durable, noiseless, Ask 
your agent for it, or Send $2 and receive one by return mail, 
‘State what machine you use. Address and remit to 

THE SELF-FOLDING TUCKER CO,, 


__—783 1 Broadway, New York. 


Dry Goods 


By Mail or Express, 


Sent to any part of the United States by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 
450 to 456 Washington Street, 


—AND— 


14 to 38 Avon Street, 


BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 


The largest and oldest Dry Goods House 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Send at once for our NEW CATALOGUE, 
Complete in every Detail of Description and 
Price. It will cost you 
save you money. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(RECLINING) 


to those who are 

unable to walk. | 
Hon. A. H. Stephens, 
G., and hundreds 
of others use them. me 
Send for Circular to =a 
FOLDING CHAIR CO., New Haven, Conn. 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 


nothing, and may 
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Makes a perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required, 
— than a hammock, as it fits the body as pleasantly, and 
lies straight. Folded or opened instantly. Self-fastening. 
It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet~ 
ings, sportsinen, etc, Good for the lawn, piazza, or ‘coolest 
place in the house.” *ple rage for invalids or children, Sent 
on receipt of price, or C.O. D. For 50 ets. extra, with 
order, I will prepay expre ean to any railroad station east 
of pee River and north of Mason ane Dixon's Line, 

or Sth , in Minnesota, Missouri and Towa, 

HER) ION W. LADD, 108 Fulton St., Bos- 
ton; 207 Canal St., New York; 165 North Second St, 
Philadelphi: . Send for Circulars. 














LAND FERN 
RAP LBUM for !5c. 


Tilustrated with 32 Scrolls, Birds, Mottoes, Ferns, 
new Japanese Designs, cic. (Japanese Cover). 
l5c. each; 6 for 60c., postpaid. 10 Album Quotations given 
free with each, Stamps taken. J. ¥. UNGALLS, Lynn, } 


eLADIES  cIRCULARS 
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Large sample with hook and full dire 
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tiens by mail, post: ge pales on receipt of $1. 
© Send st: py for cirenla Large inducements 

TURK JH RUG PATT -RN CO.,, 
339 Sixth Avenue, New York, | 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 


PIANOS & ORGANS, the BEST MADE. Celee 
brated for Fine Tone, Superior Workmanship 
and Great Durability.Warranted G years. Pri- 
ces lower than other first-class makers for Cash 
or Installments. AGENTS WANTED. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogues. ORGANS $30 upwards ; 
PIANOS 8125 upwards, little used, good as new. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manfctrs. & Dea= 
lers, S26 B’way,cor.12th St., N.Y. P.O. B0x,3530 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 
CAXTONETTE PRESS, 

Self-Inking, only 88, 

COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 

ing, from $25 to $56. Will do the 

work of a $250 Press. Presses from 

$3.50. Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS 

& MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 


OR marking any fabric indelibly nothing is equal to 

Payson’s Indelible Ink, used without a prepara- 

tion, with any pen. *ayson’ s Combination (Briggs’ 

—— Pen and Payson’s Ink) is a choice thing, Sold 

by 7 on or gists and stationers. Canvassers wanted, Ade 
hie Stopparp & Co,, Northampton, Masa 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


MARCH 25, 1880. 














For the Companion. 
LOST, A BOY. 


He went from the old home hearthstone 
Only two years ago, 
A laughing, rollicking fellow 
It would do you good to know. 
Since then we have not seen him, 
And we say, with neless pain, 
The boy that we knew and loved so 
We shall never see again. 






One bearing the name we gave him 
Comes home to us to-day, 

But this is not the dear fellow 
We kissed and sent away. 

Tall as the man he ealls father, 
With a man’s look in his face, 

Is he who takes by the hearthstone 
The lost boy’s olden place. 

We miss the laugh that made music 
Wherever the lost boy went. 

This man has a smile most winsome, 
His eyes have a grave intent; 


We know he is thinking and planning 
His way in the world of men, 
And we cannot help but love him, 
But we long for our boy again. 
We are proud of this manly fellow 
Who comes to take his place, 
With hints of the, vanished boyhood 
In his earnest, thoughtful face. 
And yet comes back the longing 
For the boy we must henceforth miss, 
Whom we sent away from the hearthstone 
Forever, with a kiss. EBEN E, REXFORD. 


———_or————— 
For the Companion. 


A GOOD MAN’S POWER. 


That was a life-like and accurate figure by 
which the prophet describes the spirit of the re- 
ligion of Christ as a little child leading wild 
beasts. The following graphic incident illustrates 
the truth of the prophet’s words. 

Two North End policemen in Boston had ar- 
rested a stalwart negro for some violence that he 
had committed, and were attempting to take him 
to the station-house. He resisted them, and be- 
ing a man of terrible muscular power, proved a 
match in strength for both of them. 

They could not succeed in confining his hands, 
and when he struck with one or the other, the 
blows were like the blows of a sledge. 

The conflict attracted a crowd of boys and wom- 
en, and while the officers were fighting their 
way, with an even chance of losing their gigan- 
tic prisoner, Rev. Phineas Stowe, pastor of the 
Seamen's Bethel, happened to pass along the 
street and saw the tumult. 

The policemen, meantime, failing to lead the 
negro, undertook to carry him to the station, and 
in his fierce struggles the man beat his head 
heavily against the pavement. The crowd showed 
signs of taking the fellow’s part, and one young 
rough, noticing Mr. Stowe’s approach, shouted to 
the officers,— 

“Better look out how you hurt him; here comes 
the ‘Home for the Fallen’!” 

This ‘‘Home”’ was one of the institutions for 
the vicious and unfortunate which the good man 
had founded, and the reckless boy gave him its 
name. No more striking tribute could have been 
paid to his character as the sinner’s friend, than 
the rude caution to treat the bad man gently for 
his sake. 

Mr. Stowe stopped, and viewing the scene a 
moment, said to the policemen, “Friends, I will 
take this man to the station if you will let go of 
him.”’ 

His words quieted the strife somewhat, and 
though there were some protests from the officers 
and a few of the bystanders against leaving the 
man loose, Mr. Stowe was too well known not to 
be listened to with respect. 

“IT know I can manage him,” said he, in his 
hearty, pleasant way, and laying his hand on the 
shoulder of the huge criminal, he began to talk 
kindly to him. 

The policemen let go their hold, but instead of 
offering to fight or run away, the man walked on 
peaceably and willingly by the minister's side 
down Richmond and Hanover Streets, till the 
station was reached, where Mr. Stowe gave him 
up to the proper authorities. 

No single incident could better illustrate the 
moral power of a good man, whom every desper- 
ate character in North Street knew would be glad 
to be his friend, and the daily need of the influ- 
ences of Christianity by the civil power, to aid in 
controlling the wicked. 

——_— +> _ 


A DOMESTIC QUARREL. 

Mr. Bartlett, of the London Zoological Gardens, 
related the following to a correspondent of Land 
and Water. A female Chinese tiger and a male 
Malacean had been mated in the same cage, and 
got along very peaceably together. 

One day, however, they were playing together 
guietly, when, by accident, the lady tiger sud- 
denly struck one of her sharp claws through the 
septum of the gentleman tiger’s nose, tearing it 
completely through. 

The male tiger immediately pulled back his 
head with a jerk, and the lady’s claw, in conse- 
quence, cut its way out of the tender skin of the 
nose, causing, naturally, great pain and bleeding. 

Not liking this sort of courting, the male tiger 
immediately turned upon and pitched into his 
sweetheart, rolled her over and gave hera good 
thrashing. There the matter would have ended, 
but as he was walking away,?the lady, unwisely 





—and wishing to “‘have the last word’’ —followed 
him and bit him in the thigh. 

War to the knife was then proclaimed. The 
male, the stronger of the two, rushed at her, 
rolled her over, pinned her by the throat, and the 
two fought most desperately. 

After the tigers had grappled with each other 
like two fighting cats, the animals came near to 
the bars of their cage, and Sutton, the keeper, 
who thoroughly understands the management of 
these big carnivora, managed to make the male 
tiger let go his hold and get him into one of the 
sleeping compartments of the den. 

The lady, who really began the quarrel by 
scratching the gentleman's face, lay still for some 
time, and bled a great deal, which bleeding prob- 
ably saved her life. After a while, she was in- 
duced to creep into her own sleeping den at the 
back, and though, of course, her nerves are con- 
siderably upset, she is doing well, and will prob- 
ably be soon all right again, but yet more careful 
for the future to play without such free use of her 
sharp nails. 

+o+—______ 


A CHEMIST’S COURAGE. 

In his youth the great chemist, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, was one day bitten in the leg by a mad 
dog. Taking out his penknife, he cut out that 
part of his leg and cauterized the wound. The 
action was prophetical of the moral and physical 
courage which he afterwards exhibited in his sci- 
entific investigations: 


His discovery that nitrous gas, the vapor of 
aquafortis, is not injurious to health, resulted 
from experiments on his own life. 

He obtained the gas in a state of purity, and, 
though very well aware of the danger he ran if 
the received theory of its deadly powers was true, 
which he doubted, he resolved to inhale it in its 
pure form. 

Gradually increasing the dose, he ultimately 
succeeded in breathing four quarts of the gas 
from and into a silk bag. 

He experienced a sense of giddiness, accompa- 
nied with loss of sensation and volition, a state 
analogous to intoxication, ‘‘attended,”’ as he says, 
“by a highly pleasurable thrilling in the chest 
and limbs. 

“The objects around became dazzling, and my 
hearing more acute. Toward the last inspiration 
the sense of muscular power became greater, and 
at last an irresistible propensity to action was in- 
dulged in. My gesticulations were various and 
violent. In ten minutes I had recovered my nat- 
ural state Of mind.”’ 

And what are we to say of the daring of the 
following experiment, at which he was again op- 
erator and subject? He was curious to know 
what effect drink would have on a person under 
the influence of this gas. He drank a bottle of 
wine in about eight minutes. 

“I perceived,” says he, ‘‘a sense of fulness in 
the head and throbbing of the arteries. I lost the 
power of speech, and was unable to stand steadily. 

“Tn an hour I sank into a state of insensibility, 
in which I remained for two hours and a half. I 
was awakened by severe headache and nausea, 
and my bodily and mental debility were exces- 
sive. 

‘In this state I breathed five quarts of gas for 
a minute and a half, but it must have been im- 
pure, for it had no effect.”’ 

He then respired twelve quarts of oxygen for 
nearly four minutes, withoutany material change 
in his sensations. 

The severe headache continuing, he respired 
seven quarts of quite pure nitrous oxide for two 
and a half minutes. After the third respiration 
the headache vanished. 

Brilliant ideas passed through his mind. He 
jumped and danced across the room; but languor 
and depression succeeded, which gradually wore 
off toward evening. 

The experiment on himself by which Davy 
proved that hydrocarbonate acts as a sedative 
was fearfully daring. It was no foolhardy bra- 
vado that was the motive power with him, but a 
love of scientific ieventigntion. 

He says he was anxious to compare its effects 
with those of nitrous oxide. Emboldened by a 
first experiment, from which he felt no excessive- 
ly painful results, he introduced four quarts of 
the gas into a silk bag. 

After a forced exhaustion of the lungs, and the 
nose being accurately closed, he made three 
breathings of the hydrocarbonate. 

The first produced a feeling of numbness, the 
second took away the power of vision and enfee- 
bled the other senses, the third sent him away in 
a swoon, and just left him power to throw away 
the tube from his lips. 

After a short interval he recovered a little, and 
was able to whisper, ‘I do not think I shall die.”’ 

Placing his finger on his wrist, he found his 
pulse beating with excessive quickness. 

In about a minute he was able to walk, but for 
an hour was weak and giddy, and conscious of a 
painful pressure upon the chest. 


—_——_+oo—__——__ 
THE LAW OF TRESPASS. 

Those readers who are fond of hunting and 
fishing may be interested to know what the law 
of trespass is, as they are liable to break it while 
seeking sport. The following summary of the 
law is from a report on the subject made to the 
State Board of Agriculture of Pennsylvania: 


Trespass is defined as ‘‘any transgression or 
offence against the law of nature, of society, or 
of the country in which we live, whether it re- 
lates toa man’s person or property.”’ This is its 
widest meaning. 

Ordinarily, however, it has reference only to 
an entry on the property of another without an- 
thority, and in doing damage while there, whether 
much or little. 

The law gives the owner exclusive control over 
his property. Any infringement of his rights 
without his permission or justified by legal au- 
thority therefore constitutes a trespass. 

It does not need that the land should be in- 
closed by fences. The law supposes an imaginary 
inclosure, which answers every purpose, and the 
simple act of passing it constitutes trespass, al- 
though no harm should really result to crops, cat- 
tle. or aught else. 

Even a person legally authorized to seize cer- 
tain goods on a man’s premises dare not break 
open doors for that purpose; if he does, his au- 
thority avails him nothing, and he becomes a com- 
mon trespasser. 

Neither is a person justified in so arranging 





spouts as to discharge water on another man’s 
land, even though he never steps off his own 
grounds; nor to permit filth to pass a boundary 
line without due permission. 

When a spout first discharges on a man’s own 
premises and the contents then find their way to 
« neighbor’s premises it does not constitute a 
trespass. 

Hunting and fishing, however, constitute the 
most common and annoying sources of trespass 
to which our farmers are subjected. 

Custom has induced some people to believe 
they can hunt or fish on the lands or waters of 
other men with impunity. Nothing is wider of 
the fact than this. 

Because there can .be no property in rabbits, 
quail, squirrels, pheasants and other feral birds 
and animals, they think these may be pursued 
wherever they may be discovered. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the same laws 
governing trespass in other cases prevail here. 
No matter that neither grass nor grain are 
trampled down, whether gates are left closed, 
bars left up and no rails broken, the pursuit of 
such game on the lands of another without per- 
mission is trespass. 

To even enter an unclosed piece of wood, where 
there are no crops to be injured, in pursuit of 
game, which may have taken refuge there, is a 
violation of law—quite as much as if a wheat-field 
in ear had been trampled down. 

Fox-hunts, which are again becoming common 
in certain sections of this and the -neighboring 
counties, are all in violation of law, and every 
farmer whose acres are passed over by the hunt- 
ers without his sanction having been previously 
obtained has recourse in the law against the 
sportsmen for trespass. 


+> 
For the Companion. 
MARCH. 


We cannot know, we can but trust 

The blade sleeps in the dark root’s core; 
We cannot know, we can but trust 

The living fields shall smile once more. 
O Soul that through the weary years 
Hast sown thy precious seed in tears, 
Though blind, thou hast not worked in vain! 
Thou too shalt reap the golden grain! 


On bleak brown hills the dark-plumed pines 
Toss wildly in the wind and rain, 

And yet I know their great arms grow 
‘The broader through these days of pain. 

O baffled strivings after truth! 

O stormy haste of untamed youth 

That wills the right, but works the wrong! 

Ye chasten but to make more strong. 


What though in clouded heavens above 

The light no longer we discern ? 
Still must the great earth sunward move, 

The warm bright summer days return. 
In spite of cold rain-dropping skies, 
In spite of tear-bedimmed eyes, 
God bids the shadows fall apart. 
Shall He not also ease thy heart? 

Avucustus M. Lorp. 


—\———_~+or———__—- 
THE TEXAS WAY. 
How the young men in the backwoods out West 
sometimes propose marriage, and come to an un- 
derstanding with the objects of their affections, is 


thus told bya realistic writer in Chambers’s Jour- 
nal: 


The young man sits on one side of the room in 
a big white rocking-chair; the young woman on 
the other side, in a little white-oak rocking-chair. 
A long-eared deer-hound is by his side, and a 
basket of sewing by hers. 

Both the young people rock incessantly. He 
sighs heavily, and looks out of the west window 
at a myrtle-tree; she sighs lightly, and gazes out 
of the east window at the turnip-patch. At last 
he remarks,— 

“This is mighty good weather for cotton-pick- 
ing.”’ 

‘“**Tis that,’’ the lady responds, ‘‘if we only had 
any to pick.” 

The rocking continues. 

“What's your dog’s name?” asks she. 

“Coony.’’ Another sigh-broken stillness. 

‘What's he good for?” 

‘‘What’s he good for?” says he abstractedly. 

“Your dog, Coony.” 

“For ketching ’possums,”’ 

Silence for half an hour. 

“He looks like a deer-hound.”’ 

“Who looks like a deer-hound?” 

“Coony.”’ 

“He is, but he’s sort o’ bellowsed, an’ gettin’ 
old an’ slow, an’ he aint no ’count on a cold trail.” 

In the quiet ten minutes that ensue, she takes 
two stitches in her quilt, a gorgeous affair made 
after the pattern called ‘‘Rose of Sharon.”’ 

“Your ma raising many chickens?” 

“Forty odd.”” 

Then more rocking, and somehow the big rock- 
ing-chairand the little rocking-chair are jammed 
side by side, and rocking is impossible. 

‘Makin’ quilts?’ he observes. 

“Yes,”’ she replies, brightening up, for she is 
great on quilts. ‘I’ve just finished a gorgeous 
‘Eagle of Brazil,’ a ‘Setting Sun,’ and a ‘Nation’s 
Pride.’ Have you ever saw the ‘Yellow Rose of 
the Prairie’?” 

a 

More silence. Then he says,— 

“Do you love cabbage?” 

“T do that.’”’ 

Presently his hand is accidentally placed on 
hers, of which she does not seem to be at all 
aware. Then he suddenly says,— 

“T’s a great mind to bite.you.” 

“What have you a great mind to bite me for?’’ 

“Kase you won’t have me.”’ 

‘Kase you aint axed me.” 

“Well, now, I ax you.”’ 

“Then, now, I has you.” 

Coony dreams he hears a sound of kissing, 
and next day the young man goes after a mar- 
riage-license. 
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FORFEITS FOR FUN. 
A list of amusing forfeits, which will make the 
company laugh and not offend the person called 
upon to pay them, are herewith given: 


(1) Put a newspaper upon the floor in such a 
way that two persons can stand on it and not be 
able to touch each other with their hands. By 
putting the paper in a doorway, one-half inside 
and the other half outside of the room. and clos- 
ing the door over it, the two persons can easily 
— upon it and still be beyond each other’s 
reach. 

(2) To go out of the room with two legs, and 
come in with six. Not difficult, if one thinks to 
bring a chair along on the return. 





(3) To act the dumb servant. The person who 
has the forfeit to pay must act out the answers to 
the questions put by the master of the ceremo- 
nies; as, How do you make bread? How do you 
eat soup?etc. This forfeit will cause much mer- 
riment, if proper — are put. 

(4) Put one hand where the other cannot touch 
it. One can get out of this difficulty by putting 
one hand on the elbow of the other arm. 

(5) Place a pencil on the floor so that one can- 
not jump over it. May be done by putting it 
close to the wall of the room. 

(6) Put a question that no one can answer with 
a NO! This is not hard if one thinks to ask, 
What does YE § spell? 

(7) Push a chair through a finger-ring. This 
forfeit is made by putting the ring on the finger 
and pushing the chair—any other object will do 
as well—with the finger. 

(8) Put yourself through a keyhole. This was 
a great puzzle to us for a while; but when a piece 
of paper was taken with the word ‘“‘yourself’’ 
written upon it, and pushed through the hole, it 
was all clear. 

——+~+oo>—__—__ 


SAY “Tics.” 
The following example illustrates in an amus- 
ing manner the absurdity of the ancient rule for 
“minding the stops’’ in reading: 


A country schoolmaster, who found it difficult 
to make his pupils observe the difference, in 
reading, between a comma and a full point, 
adopted a plan which he flattered himself would 
make them proficients in the art of punctuation. 
It was this: 

In reading, when they came to a comma, they 
were to say tick; when they came to a semicolon, 
they were to say tick, tick; to a colon, tick, tick, 
- and when to a full point, tick, tick, tick, 
tick. 

Now, it so happened that the worthy master 
received notice that the parish minister was to 
pay a visit of examination to his school. As he 
was of course desirous that his pupils should 
show off to the best advantage, he gave them an 
extra drill the day before the examination. 

“‘Now,”’ said he, addressing his pupils, ‘‘when 
you read before the minister to-morrow you may 
leave out the ticks, though you must think them 
as you go along, for the sake of elocution.” 

So far, so good. The next day the minister 
was ushered into the school-room by the master, 
who with smiles and bows, hoped that the train- 
ing of the pupils would meet his approval. 

Now it so happened, that the first boy called 
up by the minister had been absent the preced- 
ing day, and in the hurry the master had for- 
gotten to give him his instructions how to read. 
The minister asked the boy to read a chapter in 
the Old Testament, which he pointed out. The 
boy complied, and in his best accent began,— 

*‘And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying tick, 
speak unto the children of Israel, saying tick, 
tick, tick, and thus shalt thou say unto them, 
tick, tick, tick, tick.’’ This unfortunate exhibition 
acted like a shower-bath on the poor master, 
while the minister and his friends almost died of 
laughter. 
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MIDDLE NAMES. 

Brevity does not give dignity to a man’s stature, 
but it does to h& name. The eminent men of history 
are known generally by short names, and if one looks 
at the list of Pilgrim fathers, and of Revolutionary 
fathers, and of our earliest Presidents, it will be seen 
how much less fashionable it used to be to “part the 
name in the middle” than it is now. Says the Lewis- 
ton (Me) Journal : 


The average American seems to think that a name 
is not complete without a middle letter; we say letter 
rather than name, for with us the name is so rarely 
written or spoken in full, that people will often re- 
main for years in ignorance of anything more than 
the initial of the middle name of their most inti- 
mate friends. We cannot think our custom in this 
particular a graceful or tasteful one. Daniel Web- 
ster and Henry Clay are names that have a large and 
simple dignity. How fairly grotesque and belittled 
they would become as Daniel F. Webster or Henry 
Q. Clay! We almost doubt whether Napoleon G. 
Bonaparte could have conquered the world; and 
Charles F. Dickens would have been uncomfortably 
a in the race for fame, had his name been 
disfigured in this fashion. 
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MARVELLOUS ESCAPE. 

One of the most remarkable of escapes from drown- 
ing occurred a few weeks ago, to a seaman on board 
the United States sloop-of-war Ranger, as she was 
approaching the Sandwich Islands: 


She was struck at midnight by a heavy cyclone. 
The gig and whale-boats were carried away in a jiffy, 
and the other boats were stove in. The mizzentop- 
mast was carried away ,and several sails were whipped 
from their fastenings as though made of so much 
sheeting. 

All this time the sea rolled heavily, and it was im- 
— to go from one part of the vessel to another. 

uring the ae Neagemg of the gale an incident oc- 
cur which the one hundred and twenty-five men 
on board looked upon as miraculous. One of the 
men stationed at a life-buoy was picked up by a pro- 
digious wave, which swept the decks, and washed 
him overboard. 

He was seen at a considerable distance from the 
vessel a moment after the wave had passed, but the 
next instant was standing unhurt at his old post. 

He had been caught in an eddy and swept back on 
the Ranger’s deck. 
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CONQUERED BY ONE MAN. 
A mob like pluck, and before they have “tasted 
blood,” can generally be managed by a display of 
firmness. For instance: 


John Parham, sheriff and jailer at Forest City, 
Ark., had in his official keeping one Dr. Gray, charged 
with an outrageous crime. The indignant citizens of 
Forest City sent a mob to the jailer, demanding that 
the doctor should be peacefully delivered to them, in 
order that they might rid the world of the nuisance. 
Instead of complying with this request, John Parham 
informed the lynchers that sooner than do such a 
thing, he would die at his post. “When the issue,” 
said he, “is death or the abandonment of a sworn 
duty, I prefer death.”” The mob respected this firm- 
ness, and quietly dispersed, while Parham carried his 
prisoner to another county jail where the public sen- 
timent was not in such an excited condition. Here 
is a lesson to all persons holding official situations: 


A mob has no courage until it discovers that it is 
feared. 
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“Ho, all ye dyspeptics!”’ says a J gana ey ad- 
vertisement. If all the dyspeptics would hoe regu- 





larly, their number would be reduced. 
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CHILDRENS COLUMN 


EASTER. 
Give flowers to all the children 
This blessed Easter Day, 
Fair crocuses and snowdrops, 
And tulips brave and gay; 











Bright nodding daffodillies, 
And purple iris tall, 

And sprays of silver lilies, 
The loveliest of all. 


And tell them, tell the children, 
How in the dark, cold earth 

The flowers have been waiting 
Till Spring should give them birth. 


All winter long they waited, 

Till the south wind’s soft breath 
Bade them rise up in beauty, 

And bid farewell to death. 


Then tell the little children 

How Christ our Saviour, too, 
The Flower of all Eternity, 

Once death and darkness knew. 


How, like these blossoms, silent 
Within the tomb He lay, 

Then rose in light and glory, 
To live in heaven for aye. 

So take the flowers, children, 
And be ye pure as they, 

And sing to Christ our Saviour 
This blessed Easter Day! 


—_@>———— 





For the Companion, 


EASTER EGGS. 
Hanging Baskets. 


Very lovely little hanging baskets may be made 
by boiling hard some large eggs, cutting off a 


piece of the small end and extracting the meat. 
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Next crochet a little bag of split zephyr of 
some bright color, and put the half egg-shell in it. 
Make a tassel for the bottom, and cords and 
Fill it with 
delicate sprays of natural or artificial flowers and 


tassels at the top for suspending it. 


bits of fern, ete. 
Jewel-Box. 


You can make a very pretty thimble or ring- 
box by boiling an egg hard, then cut off the small 
end about half way or less, and remove the meat. 





Take a strip of thin card, a quarter of an inch 
wide and just long enough to slip inside the low- 
er half and meet together exactly, edge to edge; 
then glue itin so that it stands above the shell, 
Put a little pink cot- 


and the lid will fit over it. 
ton in it for a thimble or ring. 


Ornament the egg in any pretty way you may 


fancy. 


Thimble-Bags. 

Here you see an egg made into a thimble or 
spool-bag. 

Select a nice smooth egg of good size, and after 
boiling it hard, cut off about one-third of the up- 
per part, taking out all the meat carefully. 

Make a pretty silk frill, large enough to meet 
around the egg, and about as longas your finger; 
put a lace edging around the top and bottom, and 
form aruche at the top by running a casing for 
a cord or narrow ribbon, and drawing it up. 
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Glue the bottom part to the shell, or you can 
glue the bag to the shell and cover the edge with 
& narrow strip of gilt paper or bordering. 

The egg-shell may be dyed, painted, or etched, 
and the silk bag made of some contrasting color. 

A very pretty one may be made with deep 
rose-colored shell with a vine of blue and white 
flowers in decalcomania, or the embossed scrap- 
book pictures, and a pale green silk bag dotted 
with gold beads. 
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For the Companion. 
RUSSIAN EGGS AND KISSES. 

In the city of St. Petersburg more than ten 
millions of fancy eggs are used during the Easter 
holidays. 

The markets and stalls are filled with them, 
and the variety of patterns, figures, and inscrip- 
tions on them are truly astonishing. 

The favorite motto is ‘‘Christohs Voskress’’— 
ist is Risen. 

ome of the most expensive and beautiful are 

crystal eggs. A friend who visited the Imperi- 
Glass Cutting Manufactory, a little while before 
ster, saw two large halls filled with workmen 
ho were all employed in cutting flowers, figures, 
d mottoes on these lovely glass or crystal 

sss. 

Many of these were made expressly for the 
Emperor and Empress to give away as presents 
to their courtiers. 

In the wax-fruit maker’s and confectioner’s 
stalls you will see boxes, elegant in design and 
finish, filled with eggs of all sizes, from the great 
ostrich egg down to the nightingale’s; and all 
looking truly natural, though made of wax or 
sugar. 

Some eggs are transparent, and in place of the 
yolk you may see, through a magnifying glass 
fitted in, houses and trees and flowers; or a fairy 
bouquet; or tiny angels lying on roses; and en- 
closed within some of these crystal shells are very 
costly gifts. 

The “Easter Kiss’”’ is quite as popular as the 
“Easter egg,’’ and many millions of these must be 
given and received on Easter day. 

Not only all the members of the family, but 
friends, and even slight acquaintances, meeting in 
the street, men and women, boys and girls, salute 
each other with the ‘Easter kiss.” 

All through the great standing army the gener- 
als embrace the officers below them in rank; the 
colonels embrace the captains, and the captains 
the soldiers of their company. 

I doubt whether the present Emperor gives or 
receives the Easter salutation beyond his own 
family; but the Czar of thirty years ago saluted 
witlj a kiss on Easter morning all his officers on 
pargde, and even some of the soldiers and senti- 
nel§ on duty were honored with an imperial kiss! 
——_+oo——__—__ 
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For the Companion. 
“HOT-CROSS BUNS!” 
his is the cry that sounds through all the 
eets and alleys of the great city of London, 
and, indeed, through every other town and village 
of England, at ‘‘peep of day’’ on Good Friday 
morning. 

Iwe remember a jaunt I had from the Isle of 
Wight to London many years ago, in company 
with a dear old lady friend. We got in late on 
Thursday eve, tired out with our long day’s ride 
by stage. 

It seemed to me that before the day dawned, 
we were wakened by the loud cries of the men 
and women, and the shrill piping of the boys and 
girls, ‘‘Hot-cross buns! One a penny, two a 
penny. Hot-cross buns!”’ 

I was up and dressed in ‘‘no time,”’ for though 
we were staying at a friend’s house, and I knew 
we should have hot-cross buns in proper style for 
breakfast, I wanted to see the little urchins on 
their early tramp through the streets, and buy 
some for myself. 

As soon as I got into the hall there came a fee- 








ble little “‘tit-a-tat-tat” of the great brass knock- 
er. Iran and opened the door before the servant 
could get there, and there stood a pretty little 
rosy-cheeked girl, but so small she must have 
jumped on tip-toe to reach the knocker. 

‘Please, miss, buy my nice hot-cross buns. So 
sweet and hot, please buy?’ and she folded back 
one corner of the nice white linen cloth that cov- 
ered the basket. 

There, nestling under a delicate flannel napkin, 
were rows of dainty ‘‘Good Friday” buns, 
marked with the sacred cross—all smoking hot 
and fragrant with the delicious spice that flavors 
them. 

I dropped a bright sixpence into the little hand, 
and added my six ‘‘one-a-pennies’’ to the huge 
napkin-covered pile that stood in the centre of 
the breakfast-table, and that had come, of 
course, ‘‘frgm our own baker’s’’—but they were 











not {a bitghicer, as my hostess confessed, than 
those tha were brought to the door by my little 


girl. 
than 
mad. 


haps one reason why they seem nicer 
y other buns is because they are only 
nce a year. 

Chelsea, near London, they used to make 
perhaps they still do) the ‘Royal hot-cross 
.’ They were made at the ‘‘old Royal Bun- 
house,’”’ and the long wooden piazza used to be 
crowded all Good Friday with bun-eaters from far 
and near; not only because the buns are thought 
to be extra good, but because a king—I don’t 
know what king—once stopped there on that day 
and ate those famous buns. 

If I could only get the real recipe for making 
them, I would like right well to make a feast for 
the little Companion readers. Wouldn't there be 
a crowd at my breakfast-table? 
—_———__—_4@> 
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For the Companion, 


THE EASTER HEN. 
O children, have you ever seen 
The little Easter hen, 
Who comes to lay her pretty eggs, 
Then runs away again? 


She only comes on Easter Day, 
And when that day is o’er, 

Till next year brings it round again, 
You ne'er will see her more. 


Her eggs are not like common eggs, 
But all of colors bright, 

Blue, purple, red, with spots and stripes, 
And scarcely one that’s white. 


She lays them in no special place, 
On this side and on that; 

And last year, only think, she laid 
One right in Johnny’s hat! 


But naughty boys and girls get none, 
So, children, don’t forget, 

But be as good as good can be,— 
It is not Easter yet! 




















CONT 
PUZZLES FOR THE SEASON. 
1. 

DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 

Read across. 


“» 
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1, A writer. 

3, Knots of yarn. 

5, A number of singers. 
7, A masculine name. 
9, To look. 


An introducer. 
, Parts of the body. 
6, Turmoil. 
8, An ancient city. 
10, To mark out. 

11, A musical instrument. 12, An insect. 

13, Hoarders. 14, Parts of a clock. 

15, A four-wheeled carriage. 

The third line, read down, gives a salutation much 
in use in foreign countries on Easter morning; the 
JSourth line, read down, gives the usual response. 


2. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
In Bible lands, far, far away, 
In ancient times, at break of day; 
An hour on record bring to mind 
And you will then the answer find. 
1, 2, 5, 3, 4. 
A robber this, by sin defiled, 
“Procrastination” he is styled. 
10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 
Down on the hillsides I have grown, 
By name of “‘starwort” I am also known. 
6, 9, 7, 8. 
We all need this; it brings much peace, 
And we must have it when our work doth cease. 
17, 16, 18, 15. 
A staff or rod you now will make, 
And only just four letters take. 


3. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
(Cross Words.) 
1, What we all like. 2, A country famed. 
3, What man oft does. 4, A shelter’s named. 
5, To free from pain. 6, To raise, or tame. 
7, What ships will do. 8, A given name. 
9, To fasten tight. 10, Here’s half, now mind. 
11, A handsome tree. 12, More trees now find. 
The primals name a noted day 
When jinals seem so sweet and gay. 


4. 
FLORAL ACROSTIC. 


oa 


F. 8. F. 








4, Kins’ ale. , 
8, Down, Patrick. 9, Ant rim. 


in F—Fifteen. 


S—Tribunes. 


8, The flower that “groweth for the poor.” 

9, The tlower called “the sun-dial.” 

10, A tree, “the emblem of peace.” 

11, The flower esteemed the emblem of fidelity in 


nisfortune. 


12, The flower styled “‘Inconstancy.” 

13, The floral emblem of beauty and love. 

14, The floral emblem of constancy. 

The primals give the name by which Easter is 


called by the Spanish. 


CyRIL DEANE, 


COMBINED HALF-SQUARES. 


1. 2. 
eee eee Re ee 
seee ee eee 
*** see * 
=* *** 

* ** 
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& 
1, A religious festival. 
2, To shun. 
3, 
4, 
5, 


6, 


Part of the foot. 
To secure. 
A boy’s nickname, 
A consonant, 

3 


» The name given toa 
season of fasting. 
The oily principle of 

oils and fats. 
Part of a church. 
To wed. 
A prefix. 
A consonant. 


- 


3, 
4, 
5, 


6, 


3. 4. 
eee eee eee ee 
se & e*eeee 
sees se ee 
** ee 
* ** 

. 
2. 
1, A day of the week, 
> 


Concord, 

3, A number. 

An animal, 

An article. 

At the close of day. 
4 


A fit time. 

A hot cinder. 
Father. 

The deep. 

» A conjunction, 
6, A consonant. 


The top lines of each half-square, connected, name 


6. 
ACROSTIC. 


a “feast-day” and the time of fasting which precedes 
the same. 





HELD IN MANY CHURCHES ABOUT THIS TIME. 


The two middle letters of the names belonging to 


7. 


the several numbers, arranged in regular order, will 
give the answer, 


w. T. O. 


DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 

In cover, not in shut; 

In abode, not in hut; 

In sunshine, not in moon; 

In Turkey, not in loon; 

In rafter, not in wood; 

In erring, not in good; 

In settled, not in paid; 

In succor, not in aid; 

In patent, not in clear; 

In dismal, not in sear; 

In salmon, not in fish; 

In yearning, not in wish; 
Con well these lines, two answers see; 
The jirst’s a day of jubilee 
Which honors second, you'll agree. 


8. 


\CouSsIN FRANK.” 


CHARADE, 
My first was a name of terror 
To giants and ogres of old; 
My second’s a king quite famous, 
Whose reign is both cruel and cold. 
My whole is the name 
Of an artist whose fame 
And whose praises the children should swell; 
He paints their bright faces 
In colors and graces; 


No other can do it so well, 
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LILIAN Payson, 


REBUS—AN EASTER EGG TO CRACK. 


This rebus when deciphered will give a sentence 
appropriate to the season. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1.—1, Ball in a sloe. 


2, Kill a la. 
5, Car ran. 


3, Wick low. 
6, Trim, 7, Carlo-w. 
10, Kill aloe. 


2. Tent, sent, rent, pent, meant, lent, Kent, dent, 


cent, bent. 


3. One trail—Relation. 


4. Yawl, awl. 


H in bed—Behind. 
One heart—Another. 
Presidents. V E in squash—Vanquishes. Tuber in 
Trees in U—Retinues. 

Ospray, spray. 
Equery, query. 


Feet 
Ten spiders— 


Usage, sage. Rice, 
Ligneous, ig- 


6. Satrap, a trap, trap, rap, 


ice. Scuttle, cuttle. 
1, The flower that means “A thought.”’ neous. Factor, actor.—Yourself, 
2, The flower that means “Confidence in God.” 5. D 
3, The flower that is the emblem of perfect good- AIT 
ess. AWARE 
4, The flower that is the emblem of pride. DIAMOND 
5, The flower which is as “fair as fragrant.” TROAD 
6, A tree like the willow. END 
7, The flower that is the emblem of true love, D 
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Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 

»*ks unless this is done, 

The date against your name on the mfargin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








PNEUMONTA, 

Bronchitis is an inflammation, most frequently 
chronic, of the mucous membrane that lines the 
bronchial tubes. It is characterized by a copious se- 
cretion of mucus, which, of course, has to be exnecto- 
rated The disease may last many 
years, indeed to old age. 

Pneumonia, on the contrary, is an inflammation of 
the tissue—the fleshy substance—of the lungs, and is 
aecompanied by fever, pain in some part of the 
lungs, and usually a bloody expectoration, and a great 
difficulty of breathing. 

The inflamed tissue swells and crowds upon the 
smaller air-tubes, and thus, more or less, cuts off the 
fiir from the Death may thus result in- 
stantly. 

But, generally, this shutting off of the air is only 
partial, though even this may be sufficient to prevent 
the necessary oxidation of the blood, and the patient 
may die of blood-poison. That ia, the effete matter 
of the system, instead of being thrown off by the 
lungs, is retained and accumulates within the cireu- 
lation, so that the vital fluid ceases to nourish and 
stimulate the nervous centres. 

A common cold may rapidly run into pneumonia, 
especially if the system has been debilitated by bad 
nir, insufficient food, or anything which has weak- 
ened its average recuperative power, 

But in the aged there is generally a weakened phys- 
feal condition, and with them a cold is always dan- 
gerous. It should be immediately attended to, and 
if it is severe, This 
would save many a life. The variable weather of the 
last two months has been specially prolific of pneu- 
moni. 


coughed up. 


air-cells. 


a physician should be called. 


a. 

HOW AN OWL’S HEAD GOES ROUND. 

Boys who have tried to “put salt on a bird’s tail” 
generally come to the conclusion that birds can “see 
behind them,” and some may half believe that the 
heads of these quick little creatures are hung on 
pivots. How easily one could conceive such a no- 
tion is illustrated by an anecdote. A contributor to 
the American Naturalist, who had read a funny story 
about an owl's wringing his own neck by looking at 
aman who was walking around him, tested the mat- 
ter by experiment. He obtained a fine specimen and 
placed him on a post. 


“Tt was not difficult,” says the writer, “to secure 
his attention, for he never diverted his gaze from me 
while I was in his presence. I began walking rap- 
idly around the post a few feet from it, keeping my 
eyes fixed upon Lies all the while. 

bad His body remained motionless, but his head turned 
exsetly with my movements. When [ was half-way 
round his head was directly behind. Three-quarters 
of acirele were completed and still the same twist of 
the neck and the same stare followed me. 

“One circle and no change. On I went, twice round, 
find still that watchful stare and steady turn of the 
head. On I went, three times round, and I began 
really to wonder why the head did not drop off, when 
all at once I discovered what I failed to notice be- 
fore. 

“When T reached half-way round from the front, 
which was as far as he could turn his head to follow 
my movements with comfort, he whisked it back 
through the whole circle so instantaneously and 
brought it facing me again with such precision that I 
failed to detect the movement, although I was look- 
ing intently all the time. 

“T repeated the experiment many times afterward 
on the same bird, and I had always to wateh care- 
fully to detect the movement of the readjustment of 
his gaze.” 





> 
WOODEN MEAL, 

Men who have graduated behind a liquor-bar are 
fot apt to shine in other business, especially if they 
have been their own steady customers, The Cincin- 
nati Guzetfe instances the experience of a certain 
dram-selling Dutchman who “broke” himself by try- 
ing to run two saloons at once, and then concluded 
to put the remainder of his fortune into the seaven- 
ger business. He bought a man’s carts, horses and 
tools, clinching the bargain with deep draughts of 
beer. When he went home and tried to bestow his 
stock, he found he had not stalls enough by one, 

‘alling on a good-natured neighbor, he got per- 
wieton to put one of the horses in his stable for the 
night. After the horse had been stalled, Mr. Teuton 
said, “Now look ‘e ‘ere; dis is new pusiness to me. I 
ton’t know. but Mr. Dinks he says gif dem hosses 
some smashed feed,ech? Have you got some of dat?” 

Of course his neighbor had it, and he directed Mr. 
Teuton to help himself. “There's a pile of shorts in 
the box in the corner, and there's the cut straw,” said 
the neighbor; “now help yourself.” 


eat it. Calling at the residence of his friend about 
bedtime, Mr. Teuton said, “I tink my horse he not 
like smashed feed. He won’t touch him. An’ meb- 
be he’s got a leetle off. What you tink—eh?” 

Mr. S—— went out to the stable, where, on inspec- 
tion, he found that the ex-barkeeper had taken his 
supply of feed from the sawdust pile in the corner, 
instead of the box which held the supply of ‘shorts. % 
The fact is the horse had not taken as many beers as 
his owner, and could tell meal from sawdust just the 
sane. 

ee 


HOW HE REMEMBERED. 
“Object-teaching” is hardly a success where there 
is not intellect enough to learn a lesson. Give a fool 
a thing to remember a name by, and he is more likely 
to remember the thing than the name. An exchange 
gives this illustration: 


A gentleman called his servant one day and in- 
formed hiin he wished him to learn the names of the 
books in the Bible. “Now,” said he, “I will tell you 
the first, and during the ds wl will ask you what it is, 
to see if you remember; it is Genesis.” 

Later in the day Bob was called, but he could not 
remember what it was. “Now,” said his master, “I 
have a way to impress it upon your mind so you can- 
not forget it. Now, Bob, we have an old horse in 
the stable. What do we call it?” 

“Jenny.” 

“Correct. And we have a little girl in the kitchen; 
what do we call her?” 

“Sis. bd 

“Very well; now put the two together and you 
have No peas I think you can remein- 
ber it until to-morrow.” 

“Yes, sah.” 

The next morning Bob was summoned to appear 
before his master. “Good-morning, Bob. Can you 
give me the name of the first book in the Bible this 
morning?” 

“Yes, sah.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

De ole hoss, sah.”’ 


——@————— 


NOTIONS THE FRENCH HAVE OF US. 
Yankees have had their fun, in a good many ver- 
sions, over the surprise of the ignorant English fine 
lady who supposed that all Americans were copper- 
colored. But for absurdity of ignorance about our 
appearance and habits, the French rather beat the 
English. An American lady writing from Paris thus 
tells her experience: 


“What queer ideas you Americans have over 

there!’ said a Frenchwoman to meas we stood one 
day waiting for our glasses to be filled at one of the 
springs of Vichy. “Such a droll people! But is it 
really true that you make grow the potato (sweet po- 
tato) by wetting a common potato-vine with molasses 
and water?” 
“Heugh! those miserable, radical Americans!” said 
an Imperialist once in my hearing. ‘They plant their 
dead fathers and mothers in their vegetable gardens, 
that thus their beans and asparagus may have more 
nourishing — rties.’ 

“What would your men do if you American ladies 
did not provide spittoons in their drawing-rooms? 
Do you believe they really would spit upon the car- 
pet?” said another. 

“The only American woman I ever saw had a great 
beard,” said a stout paysanne to me among the moun- 
tains of Auvergne. “I saw her in a show the year I 
went to Lyons. I thought all American women were 
like that. But Iam sure you are quite as pretty asa 
Frenchwoman,”’ she added, patronizingly. 


eeeceenncenGeenemsseneee 


A BOY-SURGEON. 
A Texas stock-herder, named Real, has ason, Emil, 
nine years of age, who is a natural surgeon with a 
cool head and a steady hand. 


Three days ago, Emil, accompanied by his little 
dog, went into the timber on the creek, hunting cot- 
ton-tail rabbits. In a short time the little dog chased 
a rabbit into a hollow tree and sat down at the hole 
to inform his master by barking. 

When Emil arrived at the tree, he thrust his hand 
into the hollow, but instantly groaning with pain, 
withdrew it, having in the last joint of his index fin- 
ger the unmistakable wounds of the fangs of a rat- 
tlesnake. 

The child did not fly off shrieking, but at once drew 
out his jack-knife and splitting the end of his finger 
continued sucking it until nearly all the venom was 
drawn out, 

The next morning Mr. Real, armed with an axe, 
went to the tree and on cutting out a big - found 
a full-grown specimen of the terrible crotalus, with 
five rattles, still “holding the fort,” while the terri- 
fied rabbit, which had crawled up the hollow past 
the snake, was still there. 


—_——_—_>— 


A FRANK CONFESSION, 

In a religious meeting held in London, one of the 
speakers illustrated the tendency of most persons to 
pray when in danger by this anecdote of an officer 
who was askeptic. The officer once made this frank 
confession: 


“When the bullets have been whizzing past my 
ears, and the shells bursting on every hand and my 
comrades have been falling on my right hand and on 
my left, it is an uncommonly curious thing, but at 
such times I always begin to pray. 

“Tam nota praying man—I do not profess to pray 
—but always when I have been in danger of that 
sort, and think that I might possibly die very soon, 
1 instinctively begin to pray.’ 


—— 


BETSY WILL HEAR THE HORN. 

The Irishman who applied for a license to go into 
the saloon business “didn’t know any char-ack-ter 
was needed to sell liquor.’””, The Arkansas ferryman 
evidently had no idea that education was needed for 
his work. Here is the hospitable notice which he 
stuck up on his board: 


“Ef ennybody cums hear arter licker, or to git across 
the river, they can jes’ blow this hear horn, and ef I 
don’t cum when my Betsy up at the hous hears the 
horn blown, she’ll cum down and sell them the licker, 
or set them across the river when I’m away from 
hoam. Joun Witson. N.B. Them that can’t read 
will have to go to the House arter Betsy, taint but 
half a mile there.” 


— ~<————— 


Mrs. PARTINGTON says Ike has bought a horse so 
spirituous that he always goes off on a decanter. 


A CHILD being asked what were the three great 
feasts of the Jews, promptly and not unnaturally re- 
plied, “Breakfast, dinner and supper.” 


WHat was it? I went out in the woods and got it. 
After I got it I looked for it. The more I looked for 
it the less I liked it. I brought it home in my hand, 
because I couldn’t find it. A sliver. 


MONTFITZBURG, who has been indulging in ama- 
teur farming, says nothing is as it is represented. 
“They sold me a cow,” he complains, “that they said 
would give eight quarts of milk a day, but I took a 
pail to her and addressed her in the politest terms, 

and, if you'll believe it, sir, she wouldn't give a gill! 





Mr. Teuton mixed the feed, but his horse wouldn't 





“Be Sure You’re Right, 

and then go ahead,” is good advice to all who are looking 
for a chance to better their condition by farming in the 
West. Many railroad companies and land agents are say- 
ing, “Our lands are best.” All the lands advertised may be 
good, but all cannot be best. The best, however, are the 
cheapest in the long run, and the settler ought to satisfy 
himself of the character of the country he is going to buy 
in before he invests. Southwestern Kansas claims to be 
the ‘‘Garden of the West,” and U. 8, reports seem to con- 
firm her claim. Send for free pamphlet containing full ine 
formation. Address A. 8S. Jonnson, Land Commissioner, 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe R. R., Topeka, Kansas. [ Com. 

a en 

For an Irritated Throat, Cough or Cold,“ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” ave offered with the fullest confidence 
in their efficacy, They maintain the good reputation they 
have justly acquired, (Communicated. 





Study Hop Bitters Book, use the medicine, and 
you will be wise, healthy and happy. (Communicated. 





d: ARTICULARS “of SMI’ r HOGRAP HY and Imita- 
tion Stained Glass. L. Lum Situ, Philadelphia, Pa. 
MAR Your | CLARK’S INDELIBLE PENCILS, 

Linen Sold at all Stationers. 


GRAPE VINES | Address T. S. HUBBARD, 
FREDONIA, NEW YORK. 
¢ ‘RAPE VINES and, Small Fruit Plants, High- 
HW Class Poultry and Eggs for Hatching. send for 
GEO. 8. JOSSELY N, Fredonia, New York. 
10 Pkts. Best Garden or case. 
SE ED $: Seeds mailed for 25 cts.in stamps. 
Large new Illustrated CataLocusz 
» ATLEE 
INKING and Novelty Printin Printing Press- 
oe Sh! ve, Materials, &c, Send for catalogue, 


URPEE & CO., 221 Chureh Bt., : FREE 
SEL WOODS & CO., 49 Federal St., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTE To sell the best and fastest sell- 


ing Books = Bibles. Low 
price, excellent terms, exclusive territory. Address ——- 
LEY, GARRETSON & Co.,, 66 N. 4th St., p hiladelphia, Pa 
W4rte> — Agents for the Automatic Shading Pen. 
Bookkeepers buy at sight. Send for cireular and sam- 
Chie ago, Il 


H BLUE. — 














circulars, 

















J. Ww. Stoakes, Tribune Building 


ple w riting. 
| “THE | r AMILY WASI 
x ( 


BARLOW'S ay Sale by Grocers. 
INDIGO BLUE | 2x:’s. wie st meneets 


M A DARASZ, the Chan Vriter of Amer- 
ica, whose fine penmanship goes every where, will send 
12 magnificent written cards with your name for 20 cts. 


Louis Madarasz,Penman, BusinessCollege, Mane he ster, N.H, 
ea AND THE HOLY LAN iD— 1880. 
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The best Excursions ever planned. Send for forty- 
page pamphlet. E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


for 1880, with postal information, 
improved interest-table, calendar, 
a aers pote bag arse on ag 
Faneeaie ng to C. EF. HIRES, 


wo 3cent ee to any addre: . by wri 
Druggist, 215 Market St., MPhiledeiphia, Pa 


NEW CANE-SEAT for Reseating. 
Strongest on earth. Put on by any one. Sample 
free, HALL & KILBURN, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PATENTS. 


- A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
Ww ashing ston, D D. Cc. (= Send for circular. 


= PAKEY 




















. HAT AND NOT 
WILL WIND —/ ANY WATCH WEAR OUT. 


I by Watchmakers. By wom, 30 cents. Cir- 
culars of new goods fre 
JOHN BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey Street, New York. 


ORGAN BEATTY _ PIAxo 
New organs, 13 stops, 3 set golden tongue reeds, 5 Oct’s, 2 
knee swells, walnut case, war’n'd 6 yrs, Stool & Book $98. 
New pianos $143 to $255. ic Newspaper sent free, 
Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 


100 FINE EMBOSSED PICTURES 


Flowers, Birds, Superb, 25cents; 10 Lar 























My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seed for 188v, rich in engravings from pho- 
tographs of the originals, will be sent t REE to all who 
apply. My old customers need not write for it. I offer 
one of the largest collections of vegetable seed ever sent 
out by any Seed House in America, a large portion of 
which were grown on my six seed farms. Full directions 
for cultivation on each package. All seed warranted to be 
both fresh and true to name; so far, that should it prove 
otherwise, J will refill the order gratis. ‘The original intro- 
ducer of the Hubbard Squash, Phinney’s Melon, Marble- 
head Cabbages, Mexican Corn, and scores of other vegeta- 
bles. I invite the patronage of all who are anxious to have 
their seed directly from the grower, fresh, true,and of the 
very best strain. 

EW VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


The Cheapest, most Durable, 
and Best Looking Shoe worn, 
Thoroughly waterproof. For 
Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butch- 
ers, Farmers, and Laborers of 
all kinds, it is without an equal. 
Send stamp for Circular and 
Price-List. 

CHAS. W. COPELAND, 

Sole Manufacturer, 
Boston, Mass. 


Eucalyptus and Yosemite Big Tree Seeds. 
For two dimes both kinds of seeds mailed, with direc- 
tions for growing yrs oe in the house, and descri 
tion of the wonderful medicinal qualities of this “* Vegetable 
Physician.” Every household should have these beautiful 
fever- yen ay t tives to purify atmosphere. Big trees grow 
out of doors at East. Raisin Grape Cuttings, with directions 
for growing, twodimes. Address PAUL 

Drawer 1510, Oakland, California, 


World’s ONLY ‘CHAI of 

















Exclusively. ALL styles and sizes for 
Invalids’ and Cripples’ 
Self-propulsion by means of hands 
only, inand ont-doors. Comfort,dura- 
bility and ease of movement unequalled. 
Patentee and maker of the ‘Rolling 
Chairs” pushed about at the Centennial, 
Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue, 

and mention Youth’s Companion. 
HERBERT S. SI 


32 Platt Street, New York. 


WHITE POND LILIES, 


Strong roots, dug fresh from the pond, well sao 
mailed for 25 cents each; $2 per doz, They bloom finely in 


tubsand artificial ponds. Cireular, with directions for plant- 
ing, free. J. A.Vaughan & Co., Carver, Plymouth Co., Mass, 


GRAVES’ PATENT 
ED. 





PERFECT BED, vf} 
PERFECT 








Si NEW BOX FOR 1880 contains 

New Excelsior Watermelon, Variegated Lim 
Se Prize pnd Sori 00 Tomato, Green Prolifie 
FEI esses ae Bare: renip, Mammoth Tours 
ble Turnip, Viroslay Spinach 
andan mim new pana Sorte Fan Printed Directions for Culture. 
The 10 pkts. are worth $1.00, but costonly ets. postpaid. 
This great offer is made to extend our trade. ler now. 10 
kts. best Flower Seeds for 25 cts. Postage stam - a Sagi 

llustrated Fag Annvat of Blooded Stock, 

W. Ariez Burpse & Co.’s Seed Warehouse, 221 Chureh ‘St. "Phila 




















For ¥ oung 
or Old. 






25 cents. 100 Sonkier Piebures, 25 cents; 300 Smaller, 
25 cents. Ci italogue Free. Fancy Wall Pocket, ornamented, 
60 cts. WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago, Il. 
Your Boys! Give them a Printing Press, 
Allprices, from $1.50 up, Business Men 
do your own Printing. Economy is wealth 
The best presses made by J. F. W.Dorman 
Baltimore, Md. Price List Free, 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE. i< 
Retter than a horse, because you can I 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse ES | 
ean go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. : <j 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- Ss 
trated catalogue with full information. Gi A 
THE POPE M’F’G Co., UII WK 
85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
95 GT “For either 116 different Foreign Stamps, 
e Stamp Album, 250 Decaleomanie, 120 Em- 
bossed Pictures, Elegant Surprise Bouquet, or 25 Sunday 
School Cards, For 10 ets, either 4 Newfoundland, 5 Tur- 
key, 6 Br: = of Officials, or 40 different stamps, with cata- 
logue. d. IERC 5 Mi idison Street, Cc hic Chicago, 
“9 . . 
Printing! 
$3 Press for cards, envelopes, ete. 
14 other sizes, $8, $14, $25, $44, &c. 
Type-setting easy by printed instrue- 
tions. Do your own printing and ad- 
vertising. Money made fast in any 
place jobbing or runninga paper. Cat- 
alogue of pre sses, type, cards,&c.,for2 
stamps. Kelsey'& Co., Man’ f'rs, Meriden, Conn. 
FREE! 10 STAMPS and CIRCULAR FOR 
* 3-cent Stamp for Postage. 100, all 
different, many rare, ine luding Chili, Denmark, Cuba, 
ag ar Japan, &e. ; 15 France, 10c.;_5 Roumania, 
; 12 Spain, 1c. Ww M. “LECKIE &'CO., 199 Clark St. 
¢ hic ago. City a4 ustomers C Call. 


Lowest prices ever known — 
on Breech-Loaders, 
Rifles, { Revolvers, 

at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 0, 


Elegant Concert Flute. 


A rich-foned instrument, beautifully finished, Ivory 
Trimmings, and 4 German-Silver_ Keys, by mail, post- 
paid, 2.50. This is a apecial offer, as we have only a 
few. Order at once, and secure a bargain. For 50 cents 
extra we send a Complete Teacher for the Flute, with 7” 
vieces music. Large Catalogue free. Address G. H. 
sATES & CO., Importers, Boston, Mass. 


C.GILBERTS 
OTA RCH 


10 8.32 25 PER DAY! AGENTS EARN IT SELLING 
RE’S UNIV’L — & COMPLETE MECHAN- 
a = 1 Lng ,o Industrial Facts and Processes in 200 Trades 

vings, 461 Tove A $5 book for $2.50, 
sere eg tla beurre foralltime For lilus, Contents and terms 


























The milk had to be taken from her by force.” 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD. 
GOLe 
PENs. 


Pencils, Holders, 
180 BROADWAY, 





&e. 


Cases, 
NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 


Our Goods are for Sale by First-Class Dealers in U. 8. 


every where are delighted w ith Mu- 
sical Hours. One says, “Have 
just received Musical Hours. Am 
very much pleased. W ill recommend 
it to my friends here.” Another 
writes, “Enclosed find amount for 
two subscribers, I received Nov. 


, 
LADIES number and 3 premiums, and think 
them splendid. Do not see how you 


ean publish them at that price. Am longing for the Dec, 
number to come.” Another says, “If Musical Hours con- 
tiuues as good as it has been, I intend to keep renewing.” 
We have thousands of letters from people who have sub- 
scribed, and all consider it the “*best musical monthly is- 
sued.” TheJan., Feb,and March Nos. are now ready, con- 
taining 18 beautiful songs, and J oe charming instrumental 
pieces. We will send for @1 the 12 Nos, of this year, 
Comeniniig 72 beautiful pd. foam 72 charming inst’m’l 
nieces, — a i 6 of #1 worth choice music, all for 
50. . Richardson & Co., 21 Temple P1., Boston. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


SS aS 


Soto Br ALL DEALERS TwRouGHour Tne WORLD, 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 


POND’S EXTRACT 


—IS THE — 


CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


Before “coming of age” all are liable to minor ills and 
accidents, such as cutting of fingers, freezing ears, hands 
or feet, bruises, burns, &c., &c. Nothing will so quickly 
take away the pain, stop bleeding, or heal a wound, as 
POND’S EXTRACT. It is the children’s friend. Ask 
your mother to keep it always in the house. Bites and 
stings of insects are almost immediately cured by its ap- 
plication. Be sure to use the genuine. If your druggist 
says he has some other preparation just as good, tell him 
you want POND’S or none at all. No imitation is as good. 
You will not then be disappointed, Use Pond’s Extract 
TOILET SOAP. It is excellent. You will never get 
chapped hands. 


feo PRINTI IB PEERS G2 75 cents. With cnt, with 
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ATIONAL BOOK CO., 73 BeekmanSt,, New York, 
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‘Companion Su pplement. 
There are many new and choice Premiums described in 
this Supplement. We hope they will prove induce- 
ments to our friends to further endeavors to increase the 
circulation of the CoMPANION. These Premiums are 
offered in addition to those found in our Annual List, 
issued last October. If unable to obtain these articles as 


Premiums, you can purchase themat prices given. Please | 


note the valuable Presents offered to those who get the 
largest number of new names. 


NEW AND COSTLY PREMIUMS 


OFFERED FOR 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO THE COMPANION. 


Conditions. 
No new name will be received unless payment of $1 75 in 
full is made in advance. 


These Premiums are given by the Publishers for obtaining 
new subscribers, not to new subscribers. 


No person sending his own name asa subscriber oan re- 
ceive a Premium for it. 


Any person subscribing for the Companion, and paying 
the full subscription price,can then receive Premiums for 
all the new subscribers he may obtain and send us. 


No Premium will be forwarded until the postage, indi- 
cated fur each one, has been received by us. 


GH Send fora full Premium List, if you have not received one. 


Magnificent Presents. 
Given to Subscribers to the COMPANION. 250 Watches, $1000 in 
eash, and a magnificent Miller Piano and Estey Organ. 50 more 
American Watches will be given this year than were given last 


year. 
255 Gifts Civen in all! 
These Presents will be given in July, 1880, to the Two Hundred and 
Fifty-Five Subscribers who send us the largest numbers of new subscribers to 
the Companion between November 1, 1879, and July 1, 1880. 








1 Henry F. Miller Square Piano, cost... S675 
1 J. Estey & Co. Organ, cost.........+. ° . $400 
1 American Gold Watch, stem winder, cost .......... -®150 
1 American Gold Watch, stem winder, cost................-8125 
1 American Gold Watch, cost eocececcccccccpecccocece -8100 
1 American Gold Watch, cestdosedseecoesesece 200 BIS 
1 American Gold Watch, - « o0e 60 
1 American Gold Watch, “  cecccceseceeeeeeees &50 
1 American Gold Watch, *  ccccccccccccce rcvccccccccccces $40 
1 American Silver Watch, “ .. --830 
1 American Silver Watch, “ .. -825 
1 American Silver Watch, “ .......--0+ oes .-820 
240 American Silver Watches, cost of each.. escecece soveee B12 


The Presents above offered will be given in addition to a Pre- 
mium for each new name. 





(Copyrighted, 1880, Perry Mason & Co.] 


Premiums. 
Lucky Series. For Boys. Four books given for ore new name, 


His Own Master. 
Bound in Honor. 





























™ > Just His Luck. 

s]sals Good Old Times. 

vs sISS Four of the most popular and fasci- 

sist is nating books for boys. Given for one new 

~}z iS 4% name. 

= $ G BS His Own Master. 

m nis . 

2 $ x g Bound in Honor. 

a | Both these books are by J. T. Trowprmce. 
Sis He has written nothing better. They are full of 





life and humor. Most excellent books for boys, and of intense interest to 
any one who will read them. 633 pages in these two books. 

Just His Luck.—First volume, by a famous writer for the young. A 
good story, full of adventure, with an excellent moral. The hero is a coun- 
try boy who joes to seek his fortune in New York City. 835 pages. 

Good Old Times.—By Rev. Exisan Keiioce, tne popular author for 
boys. This book gives a vivid account of a struggle for a home in the early 
days in New England, when savage beast and savage men made perilous the 
life of the pioneer. 280 pages. 

These four books, comprising 1248 pages, bound in handsomely illustrated 
paper covers, given for only one new name. This is the most liberal pre- 
mium we have ever offered. Postage and packing, 21 cts. We offer 
the four for sale for $1 25; or any one singly for 50 cts. wostage paid by us. 





Kathie Stories. By Awaxpa M. Dovetas. 6 vols., 1650 pages. Hand- 
+ somely bound in paper covers. Entire set given 
for one new name and 30 cts. extra, 
1. Kathie’s Three Wishes. 
2. Kathie in the Ranks. 
3. Kathie’s Summer at Cedarwood. 
4. Kathie’s Aunt Ruth. 
5. Kathie’s Soldiers. 
6. Kathie’s Harvest Days. 


We cannot commend these books too highly. 
Every mother can safely place them in the hands 
of her children. They show how much good a 

S83 young girl can do for herself and others,—how 
she can be happy, ond make others happy, in spite of trouble and adverse 
circumstances, 

Miss Douglas 1s one of the most popular and entertaining writers for girls. 
Her characters are always natural,and she makes her reader's feel that they 
have really lived with the young folks whose experiences and adventures aro 
told. She exerts a healthful influence on the habits and tastes of all her 
readers. 

It is only by special arrangement that we can make this great offer of six 
books—1650 pages—for only one new name and 30 cents extra. The price 
in cloth binding is $6. For reading, these books are just as good, as the type 
is thesame. These books have an illuminated paper cover, and are very at- 
tractive. Given for one new name and 30 cents extra. Pustage and 
packing, 25 cts. Price for a single volume 50 cts. 

We offer the entire set for sale, postage paid by us, for $1.75. 

















Robbins Family Washer. Given for three new names. 





This picture shows the Rob- 
bins Family Washer in opera- 
tion. Although it is very sim- 
ple in construction, yet it is the 
best and most effective Washer 
we have ever seen. We speak 
from experience, when we say 
this It is truly the woman’s 
friend, for with it the hard work 
of washing almost disappears. 
Every housekeeper knows that 
ordinary modes of washing are apt to wear the c‘othing. With the Robbins 
Washer there is absolutely no wear at all, even to the most delicate lace 
fabric. We have known of this Washer for several years, but we had no 
idea that it was such a prize until we were induced to give ita trial in our 
own family. We give it our hearty indorsement, and wi!l add that with us 
it has taken its place as a household necessity. Instructions go with each 
machine. The cut shows it placed in an ordinary boiler. It is shipped in 
a box 9 inches long, 5 inches wide and 6 inches deep. Given for three new 
names. We offer it for sale for $3. It must be sent by express. 








Companion eed Outfit. Given for three new names. 


There is no out-door sport which is 
8o rapidly growing in favor as Archery. 
It seems to be as popular among the 
young ladies as among the gentlemen. 
The set shown in this cut was made ex- 
pressly for us. It consists of one real 
Self Lancewood Bow, with fancy horn 
tips. It is made in sections for conven- 











ience in carrying about. It has a patent invisible clasp on one piece, which 
fits into a socket of the other half when in use. With the bow we give three 
fine arrows, full nocked and feathered, and two paper targets, all putupina 
neat box. Given for three new names. Postage and packing, 35 


cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $3.25. A liberal discount 
to clubs 


Knoch’s Patent Self-Folding Tucker. Given for one new name. 


This is the on- 
ly Self- Folding 
Tucker made. No 
other device does 
more than mark 
where the tuck is 
tobe made. By 
feeding the cloth the same as for ordinary sewing any 
width tuck is obtained, folded and sewed. Swiss 
muslins, mohair, or even thin wire ganze, can be 
folded and tucked the same as soft white fabrics. 
Contains only five parts, easily adjusted, strong, du- 
ranle and nciseless. Be sure and state what sewing machine you use. Given 
for one new name. Postage and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $2. 








This is a genuine Wos- 
tenholm Knife. It has 
a real ivory hanille of 
the first quality. There 
are no better cutting 
Knives in the world than those made by Wostenholm, of Sheffield, England. 
Cut shows it two-thirds its actual size. Given for one new name. Post- 
age and packing, 6 cts. 

We offer it fur sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 








Wostenholm Knife. No. 5622. Given for one new name. 


This is a new style Wostenholm Pen 
Knife. It has a real ivory handle, 
and is designed for both ladies’ and 
gentlemen’s use. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 
6 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 





Butterfly Net. Given for ono new name. 


— 





Making collections -of Butterflies, Insects, &c., is a 
pleasing pastime. Frequently such collections made 
with care are very valuable. In order to catch Butter- 
flies without injuring their beautiful wings, it is necessary 
to use a net such as we here offer. We donot send the 
long handle. With each Net we give Hints on collect- 
ing insects, preparing them, &c. Given for one new name, Postage 
and packing, 18 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid, for $1. 





Hope’s Magnetic Battery. Given for five new names, 


This is a very convenient, com- 
pact and cheap electro magnetic 
machine, and by far the most 
powerful for the price. We have 
used it, and can strongly com- 
mend it. It can be operated with 
the cheapest fluid used, 
and from which there is 
no danger. It can be op- 
erated with safety by old 
and young. Itis used by 
many physicians to aid in the relief and cure of rheumatism, diseases of the 
throat, nervous troubles, debility, colds, earache, toothache, etc. Sufficient 
materixl goes with cach machine to operate several times, Itis given for five 
new names. Postage and packing, 24 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $4 25. 













Materials for India Ink reemsne Given for one new name. 

India ink painting is 
very popular. The out- 
fit we offer consists of 
one china slab for mix- 
ing the india ink, one 
cake superior india ink, 
three assorted brushes fine quality, one cake Faber’s rubber, and four brass 
thumb tacks. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 
12 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 














Patent Target Gun. Given for one new name. 


This Patent Target 
Gun is powerful enough 
for hunting small game 
in the woods, as it shoots 
very accurately and with 
great power. The gunis 
8, feet long, and weighs 





when ready for use 20 ounces. 
Target Gun of the kind yet invented 
targets, 4 cords, and a globe sight. 
age and packing, 25 cts. 
We now offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1 25. 


It is made on new principles, and is the bes* 
With each gun we give 6 arrows, 2 
Post- 


Given for only one new name. 


French Cage Microscope. Given for one new name. 


This is the only cheap 
microscope which will 
enable a person to ex- 
amine insects, etc, while 
alive and in motion. It 
is of the very best 
French make, and is 
strong and has a glass 
cell or inclosure in 
which insects can be 
carried. Given for one 
new name. Postage 
and packing, 6 cts. 





We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 








IMPROVED UNION WEB HAMMOCK. 
Given for New Subscribers. 











Drill Points. 


will send them with the saw. 











The value of a hammock in family and camp-life cannot be over-estimated. Asa help to healthful recreation and 
Used in the house, on the lawn, at the seashore, or in any other situation, it is a contin- 
ual source of satisfaction, yielding a rich return in real comfort and enjoyment fora small outlay. Every one who lives 
in the country, even for only a little time, from baby to grandparents, ought to own a hammock. 
We have used the Usion Web Hammock for several years, and we like it better each year. 


amusement, it has no equal. 


proved and strengtbened over last year. 


present a harsh or unyielding surface, but i di 





ly adapt th 1 


weight of 500 pounds. 


Each mesh or opening is independent in all its parts from every other, so 
that these hammocks cannot unravel, as do the woven ones, in case ofa break. Tie web is elastic, so that they never 
to the position of the occupant. 

These hammocks have great strength and durability, which, with the very low prices at which they are sold, make 
them the most desirable hammock in the country. We offer four styles, as follows : 

Style B B.—This is the lightest web we make. It can be carried in the pocket, and weighs only 22 ounces. It 
is designed specially for the million, and can be safely used by persons weighirg 150 pounds, and will sustain a dead 
It is 10 feet long, and has a6 foot bed. Variegated colors. Given for one new name, and 26 


It has been much im- 


of: 1. 


1 New Manual on Sawing and Wood-Carving. These ex- 
tras if purchased at any store separately would cost $1 25. 


As a premium the Holly Saw exceeds all others. We announce tne following im- 
provements: 1. Nickel-plated Table. 
over 18 inches.) 3. A Solid Emery Wheel. 
Clamps. 5. A Saw-Strainer. With each Saw we give 20 new Process Designs, 1 
Drill Point, 6 Extra Blades, 1 Manual of Sawing and Carving. For a more complete de- 
scription cf Holly, please refer to our annual Premium List, page 370, dated Oct. 30, 1879. 
Given with all the extras for three new names and 25 cts. extra. We offer it for sale, 
with all the extras, for $325, It can be sent by express or freight. It is 
packed in a crate 36x13 inches, and 4 inches deep. 


Swing Scroll Saw. 
Fine Turning Tools. 6. Walnut Table for Holding Tools. 7. Designs 
for Wood-Turning and Manual of Instruction. Description of Lathe. 
Height from floor to chuck, 32 inches. Width of Lathe, 24 inches. Weight, 


IMPROVED HOLLY AND DEMAS SAWS. 


Improved Holly Saw. Given for three new names. 


Until further notice we shall give with every Holly Saw if 25 cts. extra are sent, 5 
Sheets of full-size designs. (About fifty in all, 
up will sell readily for $2 or $3.) 12 Griffin’s Patent Saw Blades. 


Some of these articles when made 
3 Steel 


If you send only 25 cts. we 


2. 20 Inches Swing. (Noother saw has 
4. Improved Adjustable 





Demas Lathe and Scroll Saw. Given for eight new names. 
This New Combination Machine is made entirely of iron and steel. 


It consists 
3. A 20-Inch 
5. A Set of 


A Powerful Lathe. 
4. 


2. A Solid Emery Wheel. 
A Nickel-Plated Tilting-Table. 


68 pounds. Diameter of Drive-Wheel, 14 inches. Weight, 15 pounds. 
Lathe, 4 1-2 inches. 

Description of Scroll Saw. Length of Arms for work, 20 inches. Length of 
stroke, 1 3-4 inches. It has a Saw Strainer, Improved Clamps, and a 19-inch 
Nickel-Plated Tilting-Table. Given for eight new names. We offer it for sale 
for $8. It can be shipped either by express or freight, and charges 
paid by purchaser. For 25 cts. extra wo will send the extras with the Demas that we 
send wits the Holly, See description of Holly Extras, 


Swing of 
cents extra, and 27 cents also for postage. We offer it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1 25. 


Style A B.—A much stronger hammock than B B. Variegated colors. 12 feet long and 12 feet wide. Perfectly 
reliable. Given for three new names. Postage and packing, 833 cen‘. We offer it for sale, including the payment of 
postage by us, for $2 5u. 

Style A A.—This is an elegant hammock,—varlegated colors,~—-12 feet long, aud in the web measures about 17 
feet across. Will sustain two or more persons at once. This is the best we offer. Given for four new names. Postage 
and packing, 50 cents, We offer it for sale, including the paymen® ©* postage by us, fur $3 50. 











All these goods are warranted stock plate, which is the term used in the 
jewelry trade to designate standard gold plate. The styles are new and 
attractive, 

If you order these goods as premiums, be sure and send six cents in 
stamps to pay postage. If you purchase these goods, we pay postage our- 
selves. 

Sleeve Buttons, No. 259. 
mented with black enamel, New pattern. 
age, 6cts Price $1. 

Sleeve Buttons, No. 530. The original separable Buttons. Patented, 
A device by which the button is separated and put through the cuff. Abso- 
lutely safe. Can send either a moss agate, onyx, or a blood stone. Given 
Postage, 6 cts. Price $1. 

Bar Pin, No. 230.—Sleeve Buttons, No. 630, Bar Pin is hand- 
somely enamelled. The Buttons are neatly chased. Both given for one new 
Price 60 cts each. $1 for both. 

Souvenir Pin, No. 00. Gold-plated Jet setting on one side; the 
opposite is made for holding a pieture or any memento. The Pin revolves. 
Price $1. 


Very handsome, and beautifully orna- 
Given for one new name. Post- 


for one new name 


name, 


Postage, 6 cts. 


Given for one new name, Postage, 6 cts. 

















Moss-Agate King, No. 632. 
Given for one new name. Postage, 6 cts. 
Blood-Stone Ring, No. 6032. 


Very attractive. 


Price $1. 


Genuine Stone. 


One of the handsomest premiums we 
offer. Genuine Stone. Postage, 6 cts. Price $1. 

Coral Set. Real coral is very costly and beautiful. We have 
been fortunate in securing a great quantity in small pieces, and are having 
it made up in sets like Nos. 24,31 and 5. All who have seen these sets ad- 
mire them much. 

Set No. 24 consists of branches of coral mounted for Pin and Ear-drops. 
Given for one new name. Price only $1. 

Sets No. 31 and 5 consist of a set of Coral Studs anda Scarf Pin. 
These are very handsome, and we think the most satisfactory premiums we 
offer. Both given for one new name. Postage, 6 cts. Price, No. 31, 50 cts, 
No. 5, 75. Price together $1. 

Bosom Studs, No. 221 1-2. 
gold star in centre of each front 
Price $1. 

Sleeve Buttons, No. 20. 
Very heavy plate. 


Given for one new name. 


Postage, 6 cts. 


Genuine tortoise shell, with a beautiful 
Given for one new name. Postage, 6 cts. 
Link Buttons, handsomely ornamented. 


Given for one new name. Postage,6cts. Price $1. 








Kensington Embroidery Outfit. Given for one new name. 

A year ago we offered an outfit for embroidery 
stamping. We now offer an improved Outfit, 
which consists of an assortinent of ten of the fa- 
mous Kensington patterns, 1 box black stamping 
powder, 1 box white stamping powder, and one 
distributing pad, An example: Suppose you 
wish to work the pattern shown in thiscut upon a 
table-cloth or chair-tidy ; you first lay your stamp- 
ing pattern upon the cloth, and with the pad, on 
which is a little powder, rub over the pattern. 
This stamps the design. Now with your needle 
and silk embroider the design. We shall send 
you lessons for making the beautiful Kensington stitch. The entire Outfit 
Postage and packing, 12 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1, 





given for one new name, 


X X Canvas Cot Bed. 


Given for two new names and 25 cents extra. 


This was a new 
invention last 
year to aid peo- 
ple to be com- 
fortable, keep 
cool and rest. 
More than 25,000 
were sold, which 
is the best proof 
of its success. 
The frame-work 
is wood and met- 
al. The material is whitecanvas. It can be folded and rolled together, as 
shown in the cut, almost as easily and quickly as you closean umbrella. By 
giving it a sudden shake, it opens instantly and is ready for use. It fits the 
body as pleasantly as a hammock, and lays straight. No mattress or pillows 
required. It is specially suited for the lawn, piazza, children’s beds, spare 
beds, or to be moved at pleasure into the coolest spot in the house or lot, 
also to hotels, cottages, camp meetings, sportsmen, steamboats, military 
camps, etc. The cot is shown in the lower part of the cut folded ready for 
shipping. It weighs 12 lbs, and measures, when opened, 27 inches wide and 
about 7 feet long. Given for two new names,and 25 cents extra. It must be 
sent by express and the charges paid by purchaser. We offer it for sale for 
$2. Painted red, colored canvas, and fancy bolster, $2.50 Same with 
striped canvas, 33. 





Acme Tool Holder and a Genuine Wosternholim Knife. 
Given for one new name, 

This 

which will be useful for 

every man and boy. It 


is a premium 






consists of 1 acme tool holder, in 
which is contained 20 cast steel tools 
The chuck is steel, 
and will hold any one of these tools 
firmly while in use. One genuine Wos- 
tenholm knife. These are the best 
cutting knives in the world. 
and packing, 9 cts. 

We offer both for sale, postage paid, for $1. 


of various kinds. 


Both given for one new name, 


Postage 


Either, separately, for 55 cts. 


Soldering Set and Tools for Leather Work. Both given for 


one 


new name. 


This useful pre- 
mium consists of a 
soldering-iron, a 
seraper, a box of 
resin, a bar of sol- 
der, and directions. 
This set will save 
many a trip to the tinsmith. 
We also give with it a set of 
tools for leather work, which 
consists of a tool-holder, with a 
ateel chuck for holding the tools. 
The holder contains 7 assorted 
needles and brad-awls, one knife, one ¢ake wax, and several yards of waxed 
shoemaker’s thread. We give both for one new name. Postage and 
packing, 24 cts. We offer this premium for sale, postage paid by us, for 
Bi 15. Repayately at 60 cts, 
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Jrom what direction, and what kind of a storm it will be. 





Given for one new name. 


Fisherman’s Outfit, No. I. 
—=— — This is our latest 

ove and best Outfit for 
fishing. 


a fine 11-foot jointed 
i, fishing rod with brass 
tips and ferrules, 1 

bob, 1 cork or quill 

bob with hook and 

line, 2 lead sinkers, 2 

. nice lines, ]0 assorted 


It consists of 





lhe me tne 








hooks, 2 trout fly-hooks, 1 fine ornamented tin bait-box with hinged cover, 1 
hook for pickerel, and two hooks attached to hair or gut snell. This Outfit 
will make the boys’ eyes sparkle who delight in fishing. Given for one new 
name. Postage and packing, 32 cts. 
packages. 


We send this premium in two 
We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1 25. 


Given for one new name. 


Fisherman’s Outfit, No. 2. 
RO 





This Outfit consists re 
of 1 brass reel, 1 troll- 
ing spoon hook for 
pickerel, 2 good lines, 
8 hooks, assorted sizes, 





1 sinker, 1 pickerel 

hook, 1 bob. Given Qo = 
for one new name C 

Postage and 


Packing, 12 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 


Storm Glass, Barometer and Thermometer. 
What will the Weather be To-morrow? Given for one new name. 


This article is perfectly reliable,and should be in every house. 
It is invaluable to farmers. It has a black walnut frame 10 
inches long, is packed in a wooden box, with full directions for 
hanging, and instructions for observation. In elear and settled 
weather the chemicals lie solid at bottom of the glass. On the 
approach of a storm, crystals in the form of feathers rise. If 
they rise slowly for 10 or 12 hours, a long storm is indicated ; if 
the rise is rapid, the storm will be of short duration ; if they rise 
very rapidly and of very disturbed appearaneec, a thunder storm 
may be expected. The storm will always come from the direc- 
tion opposite to the side of the glass to which the crystals fasten. 
A little experience enables the observer to predict when the storm is coming, 
This Barometer 
and Thermometer is pronounced by the signal service authorities as being 
perfectly reliable. Given for one new name. Postage and packing, 
12 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 








Three-Part Harmonica. Given for one new name. 


This is our new Three-Part or three- 
keyed Harmonica. 
ful. The tone is strong and rich, 
and cannot fail to please. Given for 
one new name. Postage and 
packing, 12 cts, We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. 






It is very power- 
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Lawn and Parlor Ring Toss. Given for one new name. 


Games that require an erect position, free but not too 
vigorous use of the arms, and in which several can engage 
at once, are much sought for by those who have the care 
ofchildren. Such a game is Ring Toss. It is a most in- 
teresting game for both old and young, for lawn and par- 
lor. There are six rings or hoops, some large and some 
small. The game is to throw these over the standard or 
target-post at a given distance, The target-post is hand- 
somely striped, and is set into a strong ornamented base. 
The hoops are neatly wound and covered with variegated 
tape. Itis a healthful and fascinating game. 
Given for one newname, Postage and pack- 
ing, 18 cts. 

We offer it for sale, postage paid by ns, for $1, 





| with steel points. The game consists of throwing 





Archerene. 

This is an attractive 
game for both lawn and 
parlor. It consists of 
a@ target with painted 
rings, mounted on a tri- 
pod, as seen in the cut, 
also four ornamented 
feathered arvows, armed 


Given for one new name 









the darts of arrows at the target, the darts nearest 
the centre winning the game. With practice one 
acquires great dexterity. This game is a good sub- 
stitute for Archery. Given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 21 cts. 
us, for $1. 


We offer it for sale, postage paid by 


Stereoscopic “Zig-Zags.” Set of seventeen given for one new name 
ri We have, with the aid of the man- 
ufacturer, made up sets or series of 

(bean ba stereoscopic views which will enable 
Seventeen views constitute one trip. 

These views are taken from scenes of the most interest. In ordering please 
say what part of the country you wish to visit, and we will select for you 17 
of the best views illustrating places of interest in that vicinity. We have 
prepared trips to New England, trips to the South, trips to Niagara, to the 
seaside, to the West, to California, trips to Canada, to New York, and almost 
every part of the United States. Seventeen views given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 12 cts. We offer these seventeen views for 


Sale, postage paid by us, for $1. There are several hundred views in these 
series, We will sell them for $5 per hundred, and send them by express. 





one to take a look at almost any part 
of the United States at little cost. 





Field Croquet. Given for new names. 


New games are invented, and the public are invited to 
purchase them and be amused and instructed by them ; but 
most of them are passed by a8 unworthy. Croquet has been 
used by the English and American people for nearly twenty 
years, and more croquet were sold last year than any 
year before. We offer five grades. They are the best 
for the money that can be made. Every set 
is packed securely in a strong-hinged 
box, has eight balls 
and mallets, and a 
book of instructions. 
Whether you obtain any one 
of the sets described below 
as a premium, or by pur- 
chase, you may be sure of 
perfect satisfaction. 

Mallets Turkey boxwood, club 









Set No. 5.—Turkey Boxwood. 
pattern, with young sapling ash handle, balls of Turkey boxwood, stake of 
fancy design, polished and painted, arches of extra heavy steel wire,—all 
packed in wide chestnut case, dove-tailed, with separate compartments for the 


balls. An elegant set, unequalled for service. 
Price $7 50. 

Set No, 6.—Selected Rock Maple. Same style as boxwood set 
Whitewood box instead of chestnut. A beautiful set, and for a higher- 
priced set one of the best ever offered. Given for six new names. Price $5. 

Set No. 7.—Fine Rock Maple, all Varnixhed. Balls and Mallets 
of finest rock maple, young ash handles, mallets design pattern with fancy 
turning, painted stripes on heads of mallets, balls with one wide and four 
narrow stripes, stakes fancy finished and painted, arches of heavy steel wire. 
Whitewood box, dove-tailed, extra strong. Given for five new names. 
Price $4 50. 

Set No. 8.—Rock Maple, all Varnished. A very similar set to 
No. 7; same general style, but with less ornamentation on balls and mallets. 
Arches of heavy steel wire, coppered. Given for four new names. Price $3 50. 

Set No. 9.—Rock Maple, all Varnished. Cylinder-shaped mallets, 
with fancy turning and painting on head, balls with one wide and two nar- 
row stripes, fancy-turned stakes, arches of heavy steel wire, coppered. Dove- 
tailed box, Given for three new names. Price $2 50. 

Set No. 11.—Hard Wood, all Varnished. Mallets design shaped, 
with three stripes on head, balls striped, two stakes, arches of stcel wire, 
coppered, in dove-tailed box. Given for two new names. Price $1 75. 

We can send Croquet per freight or express at a small expense to pur- 
chaser. The prices we have given are much less than the ordinary prices 
charged. At a very small expense you can possess a Croquet Set that will 
yield you great pleasure. 


Given for ten new names. 


Garden Tools and Eight Packs of Selected Flower Seeds. 


All given for one new name, 


This is a very special offer. 
The tools are nicely made 
and will do good service. 
The seeds are all fresh, and 
ought to yield a good return 
in health and beauty. All 
given for one new name. 
Postage and packing, 
25 cts. We offer them for 
sale, postage paid by us, for 


$1. 





Base Ball, A Cap and Belt. Given for one new name. 

We give in this premium a complete outfit for 
the exciting and 
healthful game of 
Base Ball. The Ball 
is regulation size and 
quality. The Cap is 
made of flannel 
trimmed with red or 
blue, or we can send 
Red or Blue Caps trimmed with white. 
straps and buckles. All given for one newname. Postage and pack- 
ing, 12 cts. We offer this outfit for sale, postage paid by us, for $1. The 
usual price for these articles when sold separately is $150; our price is only 
$1. In clubs of 12 at one order $9 per dozen. 





The Belts are well made with leather 


Columbian Telegraph Outfit. Given for five new names. 





This is a substantially made and accurate instrument. 
of a Morse sounder and key , and two cells of gravity batteries, together with 


The Outfit consists 


chemicals and full instructions. The sounder is of the same style as those 
used in railroad offices. It has a brass lever 344 inches long, and is furnished 
with regulating screws and cireuit-closer. The whole forms one of the most 
complete and cheapest Telegraphic iustruments ever made. A message can 
be sent with this Instrument from one mile to one and a half miles. A few 
feet of copper wire are sent with each machine. 
Price 84. It must be sent by express. 


Given for five new names. 








